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Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—The subject I wish to 
bring before your notice this evening is one of considerable : 
interest to the veterinary surgeon, and I may state of no less 
importance, viz., “‘ Diseases Communicable from the Lower 
Animals to Man.” This subject, I need hardly say, should 
entertain the careful study of all veterinary surgeons, as he 
has a solemn and most trustworthy mission on this earth to 
fulfil, and let him consider the sacredness of his position and 
do his duty towards his fellow-beings. With these few intro- 
ductory remarks we will now pass on to consider the diseases 
in detail. 

The first one I wish to bring before your notice is that 
malignant and most fatal disease, anthrax. 

Anthrax is a specific, contagious, malignant disease affect- 
ing all animals, even fishes and man, and is due to the 
entrance into the animal economy of an organism, known as 
the Bacillus anthracis. This disease among cattle is better 
known as splenic fever, or splenic apoplexy. This disease is 
of extreme interest not only to the professional man and 
agriculturist, but to everyone, from whatever standpoint it 
may be studied. Although most animals are subject to the 
ravages of this disease, the pig, dog, and cat are somewhat He 
unsusceptible to it. But the malady has been seen in the dog ' 
which has partaken of the flesh of animals which have died 
from the disease. Indeed, Koch has shown that the spores of 
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the germ of this disease can readily cause infection by finding 
their way into the alimentary canal. This fact is of import- 
ance, as showing that the flesh of an animal dead from this 
disease is unfit for human consumption, and should, therefore, 
be prohibited from being sold. The Bacillus anthracis is 
perhaps the best known of all the specific infective bacilli. It 
is compared with other pathogenic organisms of a consider- 
able size, measuring in length 54 to 20m, and in breadth tm 
to 1°5u. It multiplies with very great rapidity in the blood of 
certain animals, and may be very easily cultivated outside the 
body ; in consequence of these features it was the first or- 
ganism which was proved definitely to be associated with a 
specific disease, and it was certainly the first to be recognised 
as occurring in both animals and man. To demonstrate the 
organism, a drop of blood is taken from the spleen of an 
animal that has died from this disease and spread out between 
two cover glasses ; these are then separated, and one of them 
is at once lowered on to a drop of three-quarter per cent. solu- 
tion of salt, the other set aside to dry, after which it may be 
gently heated in the flame of a spirit lamp, and then stained 
in a watery solution of methylene blue, well washed in water 
and alcohol, and mounted in glycerine. In the unstained 
specimen there will be found lying between the red blood 
corpuscles a number of short rods, each of which has slightly 
rounded ends. In the stained specimen the centre of each rod 
appears to be quite homogeneous, and is usually deeply stained; 
around this is a kind of sheath, which remains unstained. 

As regards the size of the bacilli it may be observed that 
they vary not only in length {in the same animal), but that 
they are of different breadths according as they develop in 
one species or in another, those found in the guinea-pig being 
thicker than those in the mouse and sheep, whilst those in 
the rabbit are thinner than those above-mentioned. 

If one or two ot these bacilli be placed in a drop of nutrient 
broth, and the temperature be kept at about 37° C., and 
observed under the microscope, the first change noticed, is 
that the rods increase in length, until they ultimately cover a 
whole field of the microscope; then a large number of very 
minute points make their appearance, then it will be noticed 
that instead of a single thread, little bundles of the same long 
threads make their appearance, in which they are found, at 
pretty regular intervals, the highly refractile bodies with well- 
defined margins and sheaths known as spores. When the 
spores occur in the long threads, there is usually a slight en- 
largement at the point at which the spore is situated, and 
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this, with the bright shining point, gives to the spore-bearing 
threads an appearance like a chain of pearls. This organism 
cannot multiply at a temperature below 16° C., nor above 
45° C., 30° to 37° C., being the best temperature. It is dis- 
tinctly erobic in its growth, and cannot develop unless it can 
obtain a pretty free supply of oxygen. 

Spores are never developed in the bacillus that grows in 
the blood, the multiplication there being entirely vegetative 
in character, and being due to fission or division of the rods 
as they increase in length. The same thing holds good even 
in the dead body so long as it remains intact; when once, 
however, the blood is allowed to come to the surface and in 
contact with oxygen, spores are very rapidly formed within 
the bacilli. 

Koch says, spore formation will not take place below 18° 
C., and then only in the presence of oxygen. 

The bacilli as distinguished from the spores are very 
readily killed. 

The ordinary putrefractive processes that are undergonein 
the decomposition of a carcase in which these organisms 
have been present during life, especially if the air be ex- 
cluded, cause the death of these bacilli in about a week. 

The temperature of boiling water maintained for a few 
minutes kills the bacilli, but boiling for ten minutes is not 
to be relied upon to kill the spores. 

The bacilli are killed by a two minutes’ exposure to a1 per 
cent. solution of carbolic acid, whilst the spores may remain 
alive for a week in a similar solution. They must be kept 
for nearly a week in a 3 per cent. solution, if this re-agent is 
to have any lethal affect on them. 

Corrosive sublimate in one in a thousand of water, s ffices 
to kill spores by simply wetting them. The spores will with- 
stand a temperature of 100° C., if continued only for a short 
time, and start into life and into active vegetative growth 
when placed under suitable conditions. 

The only physical condition that appears to be fatal, or at 
any rate injurious, to anthrax spores is strong sunlight ; this 
appears to deprive them in whole or in part of their power of 
further development in a most remarkable manner, always 
causing distinct attenuation of their pathogenic virulence 
before completely destroying them. The best way of main- 
taining cultures of anthrax bacillus is to take a drop of 
anthrax blood, sow it on a potatoe or agar-agar, allow it to 
grow there for several days at about 30° C., until spores are 
well developed, triturate a small quantity of the growth with 
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some distilled water, place a number of silk threads which 
have been previously well sterilized in this mixture, and then 
dry them carefully ; cut into short lengths and keep them in 
a well-stoppered bottle. From these threads cultivations 
may be made on almost any artificial nutrient media, such 
as starchy materials, vegetable infusions, hay and meat 
infusions, the only thing that appears to interfere with their 
growth being an acid reaction. 

The usual mode of infection in man, of course, is by the 
skin known as “ malignant pustule;” this form chiefly affects 
butchers, etc. From one to three days after inoculation 
there is irritation set up at the point of inoculation; about a 
day later a minute vesicle surrounded by a zone of inflamma- 
tory redness and sweating makes its appearance. The vesi- 
cles then form pustules and these are followed by an extensive 
black scar. If these pustules be exercised with the surround. 
ing tissue, and the wound well cauterized with carbolic acid, 
there may be no return of the disease; but if the inflamma- 
tion be allowed to goon unchecked, until a considerable area 
is affected, the bacilli make their way into the blood-vessels 
and give rise to general anthrax. Tanners, skin-dressers, 
and wool-sorters are also liable to this disease, though they 
are more frequently affected through the lungs. In some 
regions where the disease seems to be endemic, the spores of 
the bacillus make their way into the alimentary canal of 
the human being and other subjects, through the medium of 
the food and water. 

It has been found that if the bacillus is taken by the ali- 
mentary canal the acids contained in the stomach usually 
destroy it. If, however, resistant spores make their way into 
the alimentary canal, they may pass untouched through the 
stomach and so into the alkaline contents of the intestines. 
At the body temperature they are then under very suitable 
conditions for development into the vegetative form; and as 
they are developed they make their way, especially through 
damaged epithelial cells which they gradually push to one 
side, into the deeper layers of the intestinal wall, into the 
lymph channels, or directly into blood vessels, so give rise to 
general anthrax, In the lower animals, if dead from anthrax, 
the best way to get rid of the infection is to burn the animal 
at once, or to bury it deep in the earth. 

The carcase should be buried at least seven feet deep, as 
it is a well known fact that the organism cannot form spores 
where oxygen is absent, and at ‘a temperature below 12° C., 
and below this temperature the bacilli are incapable of exist- 
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ing for any length of time. At a distance of seven feet from 
the surface of the ground, the temperature is usually below 
12° C., so that, even if swarming with bacilli, cannot be 
looked upon as a centre of infection. In order to get rid of 
any spore-bearing bacilli, all discharges or blood that may 
have escaped, should be carefully disinfected with five per 
cent. of carbolic acid. 

The next disease I intend to say a few words about is 
glanders. G/anders is a malignant, contagious and fatal 
disease, due to the introduction into the animal body of the 
bacillus mallet which, infecting the whole system, shows 
specific effects more especially upon Schneiderian mucous 
membrane, lungs, and upon the lymphatic glands and ducts. 
It affects the horse, ass, and mule, in which it is said to arise 
spontaneously, and is capable of being transmitted to sheep, 
goats, dogs, feline species, and even man; in the latter the 
virus seems to increase its virulency. Cattle, pigs, and fowls 
resist the action of the contagium, even when inoculated. 

Professor Coleman demonstrated that the disease was com- 
municable from man to the ass, by means of the following 
experiment. He inoculated two asses with matter taken from 
the arm of aman labouring under the malady, which resulted 
from a puncture received while dissecting a ‘“ glandered” 
horse. Both asses died of glanders. The bacilli mallei is 
from 2°54to 54 in length, and about one-fifth minus one-eighth 
of their own length broad. It is usually straight or slightly 
curved, is rounded at one end; in fact, the only difference be - 
tween this bacillus and that of tuberculosis is, that the mallei 
is slightly shorter and perhaps thicker than the tubercle 
bacillus. It exhibits nomovement. The first attempt to cul- 
tivate this bacillus was made by Schultz in 1882. He took 
small particles of the grey material surrounding the caseous 
centres of some of the nodules in the lungs, liver, spleen and 
lymphatic glands of a glandered horse. These were broken 
down, were inoculated on fluid and solid blood-serum from 
the horse and sheep, and also in broth made from the flesh of 
dogs, and even in various fruit and vegetable infusions. For 
two days no indication of the presence of any growth could 
be observed on any of those media, but on the third day the 
fruit infusion became slightly turbid, and on the gelatinized 
serum there appeared numerous small, clear, yellow, slightly 
elevated drops. In eight or ten days these became cloudy or 
milky. On examining one of these drops under the micro- 
scope it was found to consist entirely of masses of short, rod- 
like bacilli, similar to those in the glanders nodule. 
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The bacillus shows best at a temperature of 37° C.; it will 
not grow at 20° C., nor at 458 C., at the other extreme. At 
a temperature of 25% C. it flourishes most luxuriantly, 
although it rapidly loses its virulency when cultivated for 
several generations outside the body. 

Léffler points out that glanders is essentially a disease of 
hot countries, where the comparatively high temperature 
appears to be extremely favourable to the development of the 
bacillus outside the body, especially in such materials as 
fodder, manure, and stable refuse. 

The process of putrefaction seems to help greatly in pre- 
venting the multiplication of this bacillus. The most satis- 
factory of all disinfectants is heat at a temperature of 55° C., 
continued for 10 minutes only, is sufficient to destroy the 
bacillus, and with it the infective power of the virus; no 
spores probably are formed to perpetuate the species. 

Chlorine and carbolic acid are both capital disinfectants, 
so are permanganate of potassium and corrosive sublimate. 
By means of any of these the process of disinfection may be 
carried on in stables in which glanders has occurred. 

The best way to demonstrate the bacillus is as follows :— 
Take a small particle from the central part of a nodule and 
squeeze it out between two cover glasses, draw them apart, 
pass it through the flame of a spirit-lamp, and then stain in 
Zie-Niellsen’s carbolic fuchsin or carbolic methylene blue, 
and then decolorize the tissues with distilled water, or with 
a 2 per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid. 

In the human subject inoculation may take place through 
wounds or scratches, or through the application of the nasal 
discharges of a glandered animal to the mucous membrane 
of the nose or mouth. In man this disease usually takes on 
the form known as farcy. The skin is inflamed, nodulated, 
and ulcerated abscesses are found in the muscles. In fact, in 
man the disease takes on the inflammatory character more 
distinctly than in the horse; nodules, ulcers, and abscesses 
are formed in the internal organs, causing the disease to 
simulate pyzemia. 

I shall now pass on to a subject of which, perhaps, there 
is none of greater importance in the whole range of pathology. 
Need I say I refer to tuberculosis. So highly important is 
this disease, and so intimately do all questions connected 
with it in oxen bear upon the welfare of the human being, 
owing to their liability to become affected with it, that I 
should particularly have iiked to have thoroughly overhauled 
the disease; but I am afraid in a short essay of this descrip- 
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tion, where one has so many diseases to touch upon, it is an 
impossibility, so shall content myself with a few remarks 
on this important disease. Tuberculosis is an infective 
disease in which the tissue changes are due to the action of 
a specific virus, viz., tubercle bacillus. 

This disease is unfortunately quite commonly met with in 
human beings, oxen, and monkeys. The oxen over the entire 
surface of the globe seem to be affected with it, doubtless one 
of the great causes being the in-and-in breeding. Sheep and 
pigs seem to be very rarely affected with tuberculosis. In 
solipeds it is not often seen, and in carnivorous animals 
almost unknown. In the human being, this disease is one of the 
most widespread and deadly diseases with which we have todeal. 

Tuberculosis and phthisis or consumption account for such 
an enormous percentage of deaths, that the subject has come 
to be one of intense interest, not only to physicians and 
surgeons, but to all well-educated people; and the subject of 
the treatment of tuberculosis is, unfortunately perhaps for 
patients, taken up by almost all the daily papers. 

It has long been known that tuberculosis was an inocul- 
able disease, but it was only quite recently (1883), that Koch 
was able to demonstrate that a specific organism could be 
separated from tuberculous tissue and cultivated outside the 
body, and that when inoculated into certain animals, this 
organism was capable of producing tubercular disease, and 
the organism demonstrated in the new tubercular growth. 

Zie-Niellsen’s process for staining the baciilus is as 
follows :—Take a cover-glass preparation, then immerse it in 
in his fuchsin solution heated for five to ten minutes, then 
pass it through alcohol, decolorize in 25 per cent. of sulphuric 
acid, and afterwards stain in methylene blue. The resulting 
stain being perhaps brilliant and more permanent than that 
obtained by any other method. The tubercle bacilli when 
stained are delicate rods 1°5 to 3°54 in length and about ‘2u 
in thickness, though these dimensions are by no means con- 
stant even in the same preparation. They are usually slightly 
curved, or two are arranged end to end so as to contain an 
angle. From two to six spores may frequently be seen in 
these rods; the spores occurring as small, rounded clear 
spaces placed at intervals in the stained bacillus. 

The bacillus is non-motile. The association of this organ- 
ism with tubercular disease is undoubted. It is found in the 
lungs and sputum in various forms of consumption. It is 
found in tubercular ulcers in the intestines, in tubercle of 
liver, and all other organs of the body. 
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Koch, having found the tubercle bacillus almost invariably 
accompanying tuberculous disease, to complete his proof, 
wished to separate the organism in the form of a pure culti- 
vation, in order that he might study its life-history, and 
determine whether the organism when introduced alone into 
the animal body, could give rise to tuberculosis. This, at 
length, was accomplished. He argued that as the tubercular 
process developed slowly, he would have to obtain a media 
which would remain unaltered for a considerable length of 
time when placed in a temperature at which the organism 
could grow and multiply. He ultimately found that solidified 
blood serum was by far the best medium on which to culti- 
vate it as it alone supplied all the requirements of the organ- 
ism. A cultivation of this organism through 70 generations 
continues to act on animals in the same way as the original 
or first culture. 

The bacillus grows only on the surface of a fluid, forming 
a delicate, thin film, the organism being essentially zrobic 
in its habits. A certain amount of moisture is absolutely 
necessary for the growth of the bacillus, and Pawlowsky was 
able to cultivate it, even on potato, when he kept a consider- 
able quantity of moisture in contact with the growing 
organism. 

As regards temperature, it was found that, although there 
was an actual cessation of growth and development below 
28° or 29° C., on blood serum the organism might be exposed 
to very low temperature for a considerable length of time 
without losing its power of again becoming active when 
returned to a suitable media. It grows best at about 37° C., 
but as soon as the temperature rises beyond 38° C., the 
development of the bacillus begins to diminish in activity, 
and at 40° C., it ceases entirely to grow and multiply. It 
will be noticed that the temperature at which it develops 
best, is exactly that of the human body, viz., 37°8% C. 

Klein finds it is possible to inoculate successfully tubercle 
taken from the human subject, also that it is possible to 
inoculate from a guinea-pig to a cow, but when inoculation 
is made from a cow to a fowl the experiment breaks down, 
and there is no tubercle produced, so that, not only can one 
modify the activity, and the power of growth of these bacilli 
outside the body by altering the temperature at which they 
grow, but it is also within the range of possibility to modify 
the bacilli by introducing them into different animals, whose 
normal temperature and other general metabolic conditions 
are different. 
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This modification has more than normal value, for it has 
been proved experimentally that, although the organisms in 
man and bovine tuberculosis are morphologically identical, 
they are not absolutely the same in all their vital and patho~- 
genic characteristics. For instance, tubercle bacilli taken 
from a phthisical patient and introduced into the tissues of a 
cow will soon set up an acute general tuberculosis, whilst 
bacilli taken from a case of ordinary bovine tuberculosis 
invariably give rise to the same disease, and never to the 
acute generalized form. 

Koch pointed out that the tubercle cultures from fowls 
were quite distinct, and could not be passed on as such from 
animals to animals of different species, or by growth at 
different temperatures, and he concludes that although nearly 
related to the ordinary tubercle bacillus they are specifically 
distinct. Some of the earliest experiments from which actual 
proot of the infective nature of tuberculous material was 
obtained, were those made by Gerlach and Chauveau, who 
used the milk of tubercular cows to feed young animals ; 
though tuberculosis was not produced in every case, the 
former was successful in sufficient number to justify his con- 
clusion that there was some specific virus in the milk of 
tuberculous cows which could, when ingested, produce tuber- 
culosis of the alimentary tract, or of the glands associated 
with it. 

(To be continued.) 


AMPUTATION OF DOG’S PENIS—RECOVERY. 
BY JOSEPH H. CARTER, F.R.C.V.S., BURNLEY. 


ON Monday, February 25th, I received a message to visit 
Nelson, some four miles away from Burnley, to see a dog (a 
fine retriever). Being unable to go myself, my pupil went in 
my place, and reported upon his return a case of paraphy- 
mosis, gave the necessary instructions in such cases, promising 
to re-visit the following day. 

On Tuesday, February 26th, I made a personal visit, and 
only just in time to save the poor brute from an untimely end, 
for the dog was securely tied to the trunk of a tree, and the 
grave close by was already prepared to receive his carcase, 
the owner only awaiting the arrival of the gun. After care- 
fully examining the protruded mass, and the case being one 
of unusual interest, I prevailed upon the owner to spare the 
dog’s life, to which he readily assented, if there was any 
probability of curing him, as the dog was a great favourite. 
I then gave instructions as to his immediate removal to my 
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infirmary. The man was somewhat diffident about bringing 
him, and no wonder, when I say the penis was some seven 
inches out of its sheath, enormously swollen, cold and 
clammy, and most offensive. I soon overcame this difficulty, 
when I advised him to wrap the pendulous mass up in a little 
lint, supported with a broad cotton bandage carried around 
the body and tied above the loins, and so hiding it from the 
public gaze. The animal was put upon the tram and imme- 
diately dispatched, without anybody being the wiser as to his 
ailment. 

The dog arrived at my place about five o’clock in the after- 
noon. I then set to work to reduce the parts as much as 
possible by continuous fomentations, and at the same time 
drawing gently upon the sheath or prepuce. After some con- 
siderable time I was successful in reducing it, perhaps, four 
inches, but was greatly hindered by continuous priapism. 
I persevered with my task for a few days, but was only 
successful in reducing it some four inches in all, leaving 
about three inches protruding, which I found impossible 
to return, dressing and syringing the parts two or three 
times a day (after fomentations) with carbolised oil, iodo- 
form and eucalyptus oil. The swelling now became alarm- 
ing; the dog was very dull and dejected, and seemed to be 
suffering great pain, refused all food, and when made to move 
walked with a very stiff gait and back arched; the swelling 
increased and extended right up the perineal region, and was 
very hard, unyielding, hot, and painful upon manipulation, 
and somewhat resembled a huge tumour. Pulse and tempe- 
rature at this time very high. I continued with hot water 
fomentations and poultices, and administered Pot. Bromid., 
with the idea of relieving the pain and also the priapism, and 
administered tonic pill, containing quinine, three times per day. 
The bowels being confined, gave a [little laxative medicine, 
and inserted a suppository, containing 40 minims of glycerine, 
with the desired effect. 

March 4th.—Dog much about the same; unfortunately 
during the night got at the protruded parts with his teeth, 
and gnawed that part immediately in advance of the external 
opening of the prepuce; the part in advance of the gnawed 
portion, including the glans, was undoubtedly becoming gan- 
grenous. I could plainly see there was only one thing to be 
done now if his life was to be spared, viz., that of amputation, 
and this must be done without delay. So immediately made 
all preparations, had the dog brought into the surgery, and 
carefully placed on his off side, washed the parts antisepti- 
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cally, placed on the chloroform muzzle, and soon had 
him in a state of anesthesia. 

I now drew back the prepuce as far as the swelling would 
permit, and made my incision a little behind the line of 
demarcation, and immediately in advance of the anterior 
extremity of the os-penis. The hemorrhage to my surprise 
was qnly slight, and required no styptic dressings to arrest 
its flow, so merely applied a little antiseptic lotion to the 
excised parts. I now drew the prepuce well forward in 
advance of the cut end of the penis, and inserted a silk 
suture at its external orifice. The operation over, he was 
now placed near the door and in a few minutes came from 
under the influence of the anesthetic. He was now carefully 
walked back to the stable and placed on aclean bed of straw, 
and his head fastened up to prevent any further mischief with 
his teeth. 

I went to have a look at him before retiring to rest, and 
removed the suture; the animal had eaten nothing for three 
days past except what was put into him by force. 

March 5th.—Much about the same ; no appetite ; later in the 
day I had some “ Mellin’s Food” prepared and bottled this 
into him without wasting a drop. I looked at him again last 
thing at night, and took him a basin of the same kind of 
food, which to my surprise and delight he took of his own 
accord, and seemed much brightér; I now offered him some 
biscuits, which he took out of my hand. 

March 6th.—Dog sitting up, and greeted me witha wag of 
his tail, and seemed quite cheerful, and had finished his trough 
of biscuits during the night. I now placed him on his side to 
foment and dress his sheath, when I beheld it had burst in 
two places immediately in advance of the testicles, and was 
discharging profusely a dirty unhealthy (so-called) pus; the 
swelling considerably reduced, and not nearly so tender to 
the touch ; syringed and dressed the parts antiseptically. 

I have continued this treatment up to the 12th of March, 
and since that date only now and again cauterised the 
wounds with As NO 3. The dog is now convalescent, and 
was discharged this, the 16th day of March. 

In conclusion, I may say the dog has never seemed to 
experience any difficulty in the act of micturition since the 
operation. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA OF THE HORSE. 


THE following case of pleuro-pneumonia in the horse is re- 
corded with a view to showing how little reason there is in 
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many such cases to indulge in heroic treatment, and especi- 
ally to point out that the application of strong counter- 
irritants to the sides and throat, and the exhibition of repeated 
doses of alcoholic stimulants so frequently indulged in, are 
unnecessary, if they are not positively harmful. 

On February 27th, a bay gelding, six years old, the 
property of Mr. Abbey, contractor, Edinboro’, was seen and 
presented the following symptoms :—scraping with the fore 
feet, twisting the tail, looking round at the flanks, great un- 
easiness and showing other evidences of pain. The 
extremities were cold while the body had patches of 
perspiration on it. Temperature 103°, pulse 70, with a full 
artery. There were frequent attempts at micturition. 

The animal was back-raked and the rectum was found to 
be nearly empty, containing only a few hard mucus-covered 
pellets. Enemas were administered and a sedative draught 
given, which a few hours after was repeated with the result 
that the pain was relieved. 

The diagnosis at this stage was by no means easy, for 
although the breathing was somewhat embarrassed and there 
was a slight cough and discharge from the nostrils, there was 
nothing about the horse to point to the very serious condition 
that afterwards developed. During the next day the pulse 
rose to 100, and temperature 105° ; the breathing was greatly 
accelerated and for the most part abdominal. 

On auscultation the right lung was found to have a patch 
of consolidation near the base. The diagnosis was now certain, 
and without detailing all the symptoms that followed, both 
sides of thorax becoming affected, it will suffice to say that 
it proved a well-marked case of pneumonia with pleurisy, 
the temperature for several days being 106°, the pulse 
sometimes imperceptible; the appetite for three days being 
entirely in abeyance and the animal although in pain never 
lying down. 

The treatment consisted in placing the patient in a good 
well-ventilated box, having his body well clothed and the 
legs bandaged. During the first few days pain was occa- 
sionally shown and was speedily relieved by anodyne 
draughts and hypodermic injections of morphia. When the 
difficulty of breathing caused great distress, hot blankets 
were applied to the chest and back, followed by the applica- 
tion of a mild ammonia liniment. To relieve the great 
depression carbonate of ammonia in balls was given three 
times a day. He also received draughts at intervals, com- 
posed of spirits of nitre, tincture of cinchona and pot. iodid. 
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No horse could show more distressing symptoms or appear 
less likely to recover than this animal did on the fifth and 
sixth day of his illness. The swaying body, at times resting 
the quarters against the wall, the hocks being locked 
together to afford support, pointed to the profound debility to 
which he was reduced. The emaciated condition, the pain- 
fully embarrassed breathing, accompanied by groaning, the 
absence of pulsation in the arteries, the metallic tinkle of 
the heart-beat, all made up a condition which hardly justified 
one giving any hope to the owner, or in being sanguine that 
one would get a favourable termination to the case. On the 
eighth day, however, the crisis came; the temperature fell, 
the appetite improved, good mashes of bran, linseed, and 
carrots were partaken of, tonics, a few days after, being also 
administered, and an uninterrupted recovery crowned our 
efforts. 

It is a case like this that is often a touchstone to the young 
practitioner. Anxious for the recovery of the animal, urged 
perhaps by an impatient client, he, instead of carrying out 
the partly expectant line of treatment that he has laid down 
for himself, embarks on the heroic. A pound of mustard is 
applied to each side, which is often repeated, and every two 
or three hours successive doses of alcohol, in the form of 
whiskey, brandy, etc., are administered, with results at first, 
perhaps, pleasing to the client, but afterwards fatal to his 
horse and depletive to his pocket.—F. B. BYRNE, Student, — 
New Veterinary College. 


LABURNUM POISONING. 


THREE pigs were kept, 1, 2, and 3. No. 1 occupied a sty by 
itself, Nos. 2 and 3 living together in the next sty. They 
were each six months old, and had similar food and litter. 
Nos. 2 and 3, however, were fond of grasses and other green 
food when allowed out for their daily run. No. 1 escaped 
scatheless, but Nos, 2 and 3 refused breakfast ; on October gth 
they became daily worse and appeared to lose their heads, 
usually found standing the head pointing to a dark corner. 
They refused everything in the way of food, but constantly 
crunched as if eating, emitting a white foamy saliva from 
mouth and nose. When made to walk they stepped against 
any obstacle as if blind. After four days they became subject 
to convulsive fits, these increasing in number and severity, 
the neck of each becoming rigid and contorted, ending in 
complete exhaustion, falling helpless after each attack. 
Endeavours were made to administer doses of castor-oil and 
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mustard with indifferent success. On the 11th day the fits 
took place about every 10 minutes. No. 2 hada slight passage 
of feeces, No. 3 none. On the 12th day No. 3 died in convuls- 
ions, and on the 13th day No. 2 made endeavours to swallow 
some warm milk. Recovery in case No. 2 was very gradual. 
He began to put on flesh in December, and when slaughtered 
weighed 16 stone. At the time referred to the clippings from 
the shrubbery had been gathered and put into the pigsty for 
bedding. The clippings contained a good deal of laburnum 
fruit and tops. The fost-mortem made on the pig that died 
revealed extravasations of blood into the pericardial sac and 
into the bowels ; the abdominal veins were greatly distended 
with blood. The lungs were deeply congested. In the 
stomach a quantity of the laburnum seeds were found along 
with some blood-stained ingesta. The active principle of 
laburnum, Cystisine, is known to be very poisonous, and several 
cases have been recorded of poisoning in human beings from 
eating the seeds and bark; one case from merely idly chew- 
ing the bark. There appear to be no accounts of the poison- 
ing of animals by this plant; but there is little doubt, taking 
into consideration how common the laburnum is, that it must 
have often happened before. An oleaginous aperient followed 
by demulcents and stimulants is perhaps the treatment 
indicated.—F. B. BYRNE, Student, New Veterinary College. 


IMPROVED PYRO-PUNCTURE INSTRUMENT. 


BY JOSHUA A. NUNN, F.R.C.V.S., D.S.0., C.LE., VETERINARY CAPTAIN, A.V.D. 
PRINCIPAL, LAHORE VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


IN the usual pattern pyro-puncture instrument the needles A 
are placed in position in the cone B after it has been heated 
and are retained in their place by the key C passed through 
the transverse hole D in the cone and through the hole in 
the head of the needle E. This I have found somewhat 
clumsy. The needles are not easy to adjust into position in 
the hot iron, if they become cool the key C has to be with- 
drawn and the needle pushed into the cone until it is again 
heated. And being fixed and of one length a number of 
separate ones are required for punctures of different depths. 
The iron is heated separately and fastened into the handle by 
the screw F, the guard G being a fixture. In the improved 
pattern I have made, the iron and handle are in one, which 
facilitates its being heated. The guard G is separate and is 
fastened on by a simple arrangement of two catches in slots 
when the iron is withdrawn from the fire. The hole in the 


A 
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cone B is made funnel-shaped as shown in H Fig. 2, at the 
upper part. The needle, of which only one is required, is 
fitted into a handle like a carpenter’s bradawl I, and slides 
up and down in it, its length being regu- 
lated by the screw J which keeps it firm in 
its place. By having the needle fixed in 
the handle instead of with a key it has the 
advantage that when it gets cool it can be 


at once withdrawn into the hot cone and be 
heated again, and when it is hot, by 
pushing on the handle, it can at once be 
made to resume its position. Fig. 1 
represents the usual pattern of the pyro-puncture iron, 
fig. 2 shows the arrangement of the cone and needle in the 
handle of the improved instrument. The one I have now in 
use was made for me by a native blacksmith. 


ALBUMINURIA IN CATTLE. 
BY EDWARD H. CURBISHLEY, M.R.C.V.S., STOCKPORT. 


CAN it be said that “ Bright’s Disease” occurs in cattle, and 
if so, could the condition be compared to what, for want of a 
better name, we call milk fever? Iam aware that a great 
deal has been written about this disease, and probably much 
objection will be taken to the ideas put forth in this article, 
but nevertheless, on comparison, it seems to me that a great 
similarity can be noticed between milk fever and albuminuria : 
as it affects the human female at, or immediately after, parturi- 
tion; I do not intend to give a lengthy dissertation on albu- 
minuria from the medical practitioner’s point of view, nor in 
fact am I capable of doing so; though I have gained from a 
medical friend sufficient knowledge of the symptoms and 
pathology for the purpose of comparing the two conditions. 

In Bright’s Disease (I am speaking of Bright’s Disease 
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only so far as it is known to affect pregnant women) the 
patient is within a period of about seven days attacked by 
convulsions, followed by coma, and sometimes death ; there 
is very little rise of temperature ; few noticeable premonitory 
symptoms; a frequent recovery from the first attack and a 
great probability, if not a certainty, of a second attack at 
future time in case the patient becomes again pregnant 
(pregnancy is given in text-books as a cause of albuminuria) ; 
the presence of albumen in the urine, which may or may not 
alter its appearance, and the amount of albumen does not 
regulate the severity of the symptoms; this usually depends 
upon the temperament of the patient and is more or less 
governed by the nervous system. 

So far as I have observed milk fever attacks cows in much 
the same way as I describe above, and if the nervous system 
of the cow eould be further developed we should probably see 
that the preliminary excitement would take the form of con- 
vulsions; and it may be said that before the second or third 
calf a cow has not had a sufficiency of stimulating foods to 
cause a condition of the kidneys similar to that found in 
Bright's Disease; and again, where we have a poor cow to 
deal with, cold and exposure can produce a diseased state of 
the kidney quite as readily as a plethoric condition of body. 

The symptoms and course of the disease are certainly very 
like, and it is beyond doubt, I think, that one attack of milk 
fever predisposes to another. 

I have repeatedly tested the urine of cows, and think I may 
say that in every case I have seen there is a large proportion 
of albumen in the urine, which when passed through the 
catheter (and I think the frequent use of this instrument 
does more to help recovery than any medicine) has exactly 
the same appearance as that of a horse suffering from 
albuminuria. 

It may be said that I ought not to rush into print upon 
such a slender basis, but have made microscopic examina- 
tions of urine, sections of kidney, etc.; but I have not 
written with the object of proving the matter, but rather of 
calling the attention of others who have greater facilities 
and larger powers of observation, in order that we may be 
able to learn something really satisfactory with regard to 
this much discussed malady. 

If it is true that milk fever is albuminuria we cannot hope 
to save every case, if changes have taken place in the 
structure of the kidney by any treatment as yet known to 
the medical professien ; but it is said that in such cases in 
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the pregnant female of our own species, albumen makes 
its appearance in the urine at least a month before the end 
of the period of gestation. If we could form a reasonable 
idea as to whether or not a cow was likely to be attacked by 
the disease, by demonstrating the presence of albumen in the 
urine, it would, I believe, be a means of saving a great deal 
of money which the stock-owner can ill afford to lose. 

If there is anything tenable in these remarks, I shall be 
glad to see them discussed in these columns; and if not they 
will no doubt soon be confuted by some better informed 
member of our profession. 


SIMPLE CONTUSIONS AND SOME SEQUEL. 
BY PETER MOIR, M.R.C.V.S., EDINBURGH. 

THE locomotor apparatus of the horse, more particularly that 
of the fore extremities, by functional derangement of one or 
more of its numerous parts, through accident or disease, fur- 
nishes to the veterinary practitioner clinical cases, great in 
variety and large in number, that demand from him the 
exercise of no small amount of patience, and all the skill at 
his command, for their successful treatment. 

An injury, of which the only external indication is a slight 
contusion, may, and frequently has masked a fractured limb, 
and a simple muscular contusion even some distance from an 
articulation, may give infinite trouble to the surgeon, and end 
in disastrous results. 

Two cases of simple contusion have lately come under my 
notice, in which the extensor and flexor muscles, and the 
humero-radial articulation were involved, and when we con- 
sider that this part of the locomotor apparatus, by reason of 
the important functions it performs, not only while a horse is 
in motion, but also in bearing a large share of the superin- 
cumbent weight of its framework, possesses a highly vascular 
and nervous organisation, we should be prepared, more espe- 
cially when curative measures for the initial injury have been 
neglected, to encounter cases likely to give trouble. 

Case 1.—A bay mare, five years old, slipped up on the 
street, while in harness, falling on her near side. She imme- 
diately arose without being taken out of the light van, in 
which she was working, almost unhurt, there being merely a 
slight abrasion of the skin in the external lateral part of the 
near fore-arm. The mare was kept at slow work for about a 
week, after the first few minutes going fairly well, but daily 
becoming more lame, when starting off. Medical advice was 
then deemed necessary, and I found the fore-arm to be slightly 
VOL. XL. R 
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swollen, painful on pressure, and a minute orifice on the 
abraded part, from which there was a serous discharge, 
small in quantity, Complete rest and fomentations were 
prescribed, while the diet also was regulated. 

On my next visit, three days afterwards, a well-defined, 
tense, and painful swelling, situated upwards and forwards, 
about three inches above the external orifice, was presented, 
the least movement of the limb causing great pain. There 
was a slight increase in the discharge from the wound, which, 
on being probed, admitted the probe to enter about two 
inches in the direction of the swelling. The patient was now 
placed in slings, the orifice enlarged, and the fomentations 
almost constantly applied to encourage the maturation of 
what seemed to be a deep, diffused abscess. A weak solution 
of hydrarg. perchlor. was occasionally injected. This treat- 
ment was continued for a few days, with no subsidence of the 
tumefaction or the pain, the former gradually extending 
upwards and inwards between the fleshy parts of the extensors 
pedis and metacarpi magnus. The discharge was appreci- 
ably increased, and a few days later appeared in great 
quantity, in appearance frothy, and distinctly synovial in 
character. Great relief was thus afforded to the patient, 
which favourable condition did not continue. 

The further medical history of the case may be briefly 
stated. The synovial fluid collected among the muscular 
fibres and aponeuroses of the above named muscular struc- 
tures time and again. Inflammatory action extended to the 
joint, inducing high sympathetic fever and great loss of 
appetite. Dry dressings of iodoform, carbolic acid, and 
chalk, combined, were for some time used, with no effect, and 
those untoward sequele from a simple contusion were 
only finally arrested in their course by a radical change of 
treatment. This consisted in the application of ung. can- 
tharid. freely over the whole external lateral aspect of the 
forearm. The effect was highly satisfactory. The applica- 
tion was repeated, and three months from the date of the 
accident elapsed before the patient walked sound. A few 
weeks’ quiet grazing rendered her recovery complete. 

Case 2.—A black gelding, four years old, used for farm 
work, while being taken out of the stable was kicked on the 
outside of the near forearm by a horse, when passing it, on 
its fleshy part, about four or five inches below the humero- 
radial articulation. It proceeded to its work, to all appear- 
ances nothing the worse for the kick, but after three days it 
became unable to work, through lameness. 
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After a few days’ rest the horse moved much better, suffi- 
ciently well in the opinion of the owner to resume its 
duties, which it did for a couple of days, then being returned 
to the stable more lame than before. The appearances pre- 
sented in this case were slight cedema of the forearm, and a 
small wound on the skin, giving exit to a discharge of frothy 
fluid, small in quantity, serous, and partly purulent. The 
lameness was excessive, and the patient was at once placed 
in slings. The owner was informed that the case was ot a 
serious nature, aggravated by being returned to work when 
unfit for it. Besides giving complete rest, treatment was 
directed towards allaying the inflammatory action that 
extended very rapidly towards the internal structures of the 
injured region, also to coagulate the discharge which was 
but slight. After the horse had been under treatment about 
a fortnight, showing no sign of improvement; an accident 
occurred. During the night the patient released itself from 
the slings, probably from struggling in a paroxysm of pain, 
which was very intense on the slightest movement of the 
limb. He was found lying on his near side, making fruitless 
efforts to get up. On consulting with the owner, it was 
decided instead of replacing the horse in the slings, to 
destroy him. Post-mortem examination revealed marked 
congestion of the articulatory surfaces of the humerus and 
radius, and a lesion in the external, lateral, and capsular 
ligaments of the joint, so large as to be visible to the naked 
eye. This communicated direct with the outer wound, the 
appearances altogether verifying the opinion that the case 
was a hopeless one. 

There can be no doubt that my clients paid very dearly for 
their failure to realise the serious consequences that might 
ensue from persisting to subject their horses to work imme- 
diately after they were injured, although those injuries were 
seemingly trivial. The old saying, so frequently applied to 
human affairs, “that great events from little causes spring,” 
has a very pertinent application to that class of injuries, 
exemplified in those cases above detailed. 


Enitorial. 


WITHIN a tew days the Council of the Royal College of Vete- 
rinary Surgeons will be called upon to perform one of its 
most important functions, indeed, it may be said, “its most 
important function,’ namely, to appoint a new Board, who 
will perform the most onerous and difficult duty of examining 
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our students for the next three years, the members of the old 
Board now retiring at the end of the period for which they 
were appointed. 

The members of the new Board are now to be appointed for 
three years instead of five, as hitherto. This arrangement has 
its advantages and disadvantages, and one great thing in its 
favour is the fact that services of examiners who have failed 
to give satisfaction can be dispensed with in three, instead of 
five years; whilst, on the other hand, it may be stated that it 
will take nearly the whole three years for some of the new 
examiners to become acquainted with the details of their 
work. 

In performing such a very grave and important duty as 
appointing a new Board, the Council will doubtless bear in 
mind that there are many profound matters to be taken into 
consideration. The Council has first of all to select such 
men for examiners as will inspire confidence in the public, 
and this they can only do by selecting the best men, 
irrespective of all private friendships or personal considera- 
tions; in the second place, the interest of the candidates and 
justice to the schools are worthy of careful and unbiassed 
thought,—there must be entire freedom from prejudice as to 
the merits or demerits of any particular school, and freedom 
from fads on the part of the examiners. Let men be selected 
who are free from all personal and petty considerations, men 
who will examine students more upon the broad lines of 
general principles than upon the more narrow particulars of 
the naming of a muscle, or the particular remedy for any or 
many diseases ; and finally the Council has to study the 
question of justice to the profession itself, and to ask the 
question whether the time has not arrived when a// the ex- 
aminers should not be selected from its own members. Years 
ago no one was more anxious than myself that special subjects 
should be examined upon by specialists in such branches of 
science, for it cannot be denied that when an extended 
examination was first instituted, the Fellows and mem- 
bers were scarcely prepared to take upon themselves the 
duties of examiners upon the subjects newly added to the list. 
But now neither the public nor others interested in the fairness 
and justice of our examinations need have any fear about the 
matter, for many of our members have kept themselves abreast 
of the advancement of the day, and possess every qualifi- 
cation which fits them for the duties now performed by mem- 
zers of the sister profession and of other scientific bodies ; 
therefore I say let us be just to our profession, let us give 
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credit to ourselves for having risen to the occasion and quali- 
fied ourselves for those posts of honour now filled by others. 

The profession has many struggles to maintain any posi- 
tion at all, and we have only to look around to see plenty of 
evidence of this. Consider the paltry recognition for services 
rendered awarded to us by Courts of Law ; the attempt now 
being made to reduce our fee for opinions upon street acci- 
dents ; the magnificent reward for services to insurance com- 
panies ; and whilst we cannot complain quite so much about 
the individual fees paid by the Board of Agriculture, we have 
a just cause of complaint about the manner in which we 
have been, and still are, superseded in the performance of 
what is strictly a professional function by that Board, which, 
as lately described by a humorous writer in Zhe Record, has - 
reduced us into “‘tripe washers.”’ But if reports be true we have 
a greater difficulty in front of us—the greatest blow hitherto 
struck at us—that of having a non-professional person at the 
head of our Government Veterinary Department of the Board 
of Agriculture. If this report be correct, all other grievances 
sink into insignificance scarce worthy of consideration; but 
looking squarely and in the face of the matter are we not 
bound to confess that we ourselves still continue to lead the 
van in reducing curselves to a lower level than the one we 
ought to hold? If we complain to the chairman of the Board 
of Agriculture about his treatment of our profession, is he not 
entitled to turn roundupon usand say to us, “Gentlemen, do you 
consider the dignity of your profession? If you do, why do 
you go outside your own body for gentlemen to perform your 
own functions, or must you confess that you have none within 
yourselves fitted to perform those functions? Gentlemen,” he 
can say, “look at home; if you conclude that your profession 
does not contain men fitted to perform the duties of examiners, 
do not find fault with me and the Government for concluding 
that the public will be better served by having a layman at 
the head of the Veterinary Department.” 


THE RECENT LONG-CONTINUED LOW 
TEMPERATURE. 


MUCH as has been studied and written, both by investigators 
in physics and by those who attempt to apply their deductions 
to the elucidation of organic phenomena, there is scarcely any 
point of contact between the laws relating to the living, on 
the one hand, and the non-living, on the other, where a more 
hazy and inaccurate knowledge exists, among even those we 
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may term generally the well-informed, than where heat is 
concerned. When in addition it is to be remembered that 
among “ those who ought to know” there is by no means an 
entire agreement in regard to several important points con- 
nected with the relations of temperature to life, we need not 
be surprised at this. With, however, the grand generalisa- 
tion of that recently-deceased prince of physicists and physi- 
ologists, Helmholtz, the conception of the “conservation of 
energy ” as a universal law in living and non-living matter 
alike, has cleared up much which was previously obscure. 

The origin of that most wonderful power, called familiarly 
“vital force,” has, and perhaps will ever be, an insoluble 
enigma; but of this we are now certain, that the living 
creature cannot produce it out of nothing. 

In addition, we are equally certain that in taking in supplies 
of external force to make up for its constant loss, there is no 
more generally available force than heat force. 

Passing over the important subject of heat evolution within 
the animal (and plant also) from oxidative changes upon 
food and tissue, we may find it of interest to consider only 
the effect of external heat, or its negative expression, cold. 

The almost perfect uniformity of body temperature, under 
very varying external conditions, pointing, as it does, to a 
very sensitive regulatory arrangement, is still to a small 
extent varied by external influences’; and just as nature insists 
that the internal economy shall have for effective performance 
of vital acts an almost fixed temperature, so do these external 
influences, especially when extreme, become of very great 
importance. Apart from direct experiment on living animals, 
the ordinary experiences of life have shown that temporary 
periods of very considerable variation indeed from the best 
conditions as to air temperature, if of not too long continu- 
ance, have but little power to disturb the health balance. No 
one need be told that long continuance of excess of heat or 
cold becomes very trying, and that the powers of the 
organism are severely taxed in trying to meet the new con- 
ditions : I purposely say new, for we are equally certain that 
if the changes are only slow enough, very considerable range 
may be borne by the individual, and still greater by the 
progeny. For warm-blooded animals it has not yet been 
decided what extremes of heat or cold becomes fatal ; tempera- 
tures of close upon 600° Fah. have been endured for short 
intervals without much distress, and that without much 
appreciable alteration of the normal temperature of the 


body. 
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Extremes of cold have been equally well borne if the body 
be sufficiently protected ; experiences of —50° Fah. without 
much discomfort are related. 

There is this, however, to be remembered, that as with all 
conditions of strain upon the available energy of the 
organism, conditions of physical weakness tell profoundly ; 
the two extremes of age are but ill suited for this strain, and 
for humanity at least, the Registrar General’s returns shew 
a marked rise of mortality among the very young and the 
very old in the winter months, especially when of that kind 
through which we have just passed. For all warm-blooded 
animals, no doubt the same holds good, even for birds, who 
have perhaps more than others, the means of generating and 
sustaining a high degree of animal heat, but for these, as 
yet, we have no tables to show statistically the effects of a 
“cold snap.” Few, but those accustomed to deal with pro- 
blems connected with animal life in relation to heat, are 
aware of the amount of force actually taken in and expended 
in the form of heat. While differing in different animals, 
greatest perhaps in the smaller animals, and somewhat lower 
proportionately to body weight in the horse than in man, the 
actual figures for the latter (the only case where it has been 
accurately worked out) show plainly the importance of heat 
as a factor in animal mechanics. 

With the well-known “mechanical equivalent of heat” 
before us, the results are easily deducible. 

In the human subject of average weight, the amount of 
heat force developed from the daily food alone would, if con- 
verted into mechanical force, be sufficient to raise 11,451 
tons one metre high. For each kilogramme of body weight, 
the horse gives out per hour 2,4 heat units; * sheep 21% 
heat units, and the dog 4 heat units. Figures are pro- 
verbially misleading, but the importance of the heat function 
cannot be overlooked. Ignoring for the present the sensa- 
tions of heat and cold which are peculiarly illusory, we are 
forced to seek for some intelligent explanation of how 
temperature, high or low, as the case may be, are under some 
conditions almost unbearable, while under other conditions 
no discomfort may arise from exposure to them, even for a 
prolonged period. 

In the moisture suspended in our atmosphere lies, perhaps, 
the greater part of the cause of this difference, and in the 
matter of motion or stillness of the immediately surrounding 
air, perhaps we shall find the rest. There is no doubt that a 
* Heat unit=heat required to raise one gramme of water 1° cent. 
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still dry cold can be borne much more easily than when the 
conditions are reversed. A hot damp is also well known to 
to try the system severely. Winds are a potent factor, and 
the biting effects of a Nor-easter need not be dwelt upon. 
The climatic differences of places a few miles apart mostly 
depend upon these causes. 

For man and beast (I mean more especially the domesti- 
cated beast) such changes of average conditions of climates as 
we have recently experienced, require the healthiest condi- 
tions of body to withstand, and we have seen that structurally 
our “ housing” arrangements are hardly equal to such occa- 
sions. Hygienists, human and veterinarian, have learned of 
late not a few important lessons which, sooner or later, we 
hope to see utilised in houses and stables; for once in a dozen 
years is too often to be taken unawares in a semi-unprotected 
state. That the so-called wild animals have equally, by the 
late cold, been found unprepared, is evidenced by the large 
number of dead birds, mice, rabbits, etc., one sees in 
their walks abroad. Perhaps no ill is without its advantages 
after all, and the arrest or possible destruction of pathogenic 
organisms in air and water may be not the least of them. 
One lesson, however, we have all learned—the “ weather pro- 
phet ’’ must in future be less trusted to, for we were promised 
a mild winter. Meteorology has yet to win its laurels, and 
it is to be feared we must after all be prepared for all sorts 
of things on what, for want of a better name, we call chance. 


BILIARY CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER IN CATTLE. 
(Pictou CATTLE DISEASE.) 


AN interesting paper was read upon this subject at the 
United States Veterinary Congress by Wyatt Johnston, 
M.D., Montreal, Canada. Dr. Johnston says :—This 
malady, which affects cattle, is limited to two counties in 
Nova Scotia, Pictou and Antigonish. It has been known to 
exist there for upward of 30 years, and has never spread to 
the adjoining districts or extended to other countries to which 
cattle are shipped ; but while it has remained confined to this 
portion of Nova Scotia, which represents an area 40 miles 
square, and while it has never extended widely over the 
province, it has shown a tendency to increase and spread to 
other farms. When it attacks a new farm it affects chiefly 
animals that have been on the farm for two or three years. 
By the end of the second year it kills or attacks 10 per cent., 
and by the end of the third season it has practically involved 
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all the old cattle which have been allowed to remain on the 
farm; but as when the cases appear the farmers tried to get 
rid of their stock, it is hard to tell what is the true mortality. 

As far as can be shown by any experiments, it is not 
contagious from animal to animal, and not infectious. A 
number of experiments have been tried by inoculating 
animals, but without producing any positive results. 

The symptoms of the disease are interesting, and were 
described 15 years ago by Dr. 1). McEachran. The cattle 
have the appearance of being out of condition. They show, 
very early, diarrhoea, and the milk acquires a bitter taste and 
unpleasant odour. This odour may be found in the milk of an 
animal which shows no other signs of sickness, so that the 
change inthe milk, which represents a disturbanee in the 
nutrition of the tissues, is the earliest symptom. The 
diarrhoea is one of the most marked symptoms, and usually 
continues for a long time. Among other symptoms are a 
full, soft pulse, and a very prominent bulging of the eyes and 
aroughness of the coat. These are invariably present in 
those animals, but they are not especially characteristic of 
this disease. After being ill about a week the abdomen of 
the animal is noticed to swell, owing to the development of 
ascites ; and if the animal is killed from one to three weeks 
from the commencement of the symptoms the ascites is 
abundant, the fluid amounting to several bucketfuls. With 
this ascites there is a disappearance of the fat about the 
kidneys, so that the adipose tissues become filled with a clear 
fluid which apparently replaces the fat. 

The pulse is usually increased in rapidity ; the temperature 
is always normal. I have never found an elevation of tem- 
perature except in two cases, and these were evidently cases 
which, in addition to the Pictou disease, were in a septic con- 
dition, the hemorrhagic areas being noticed throughout the 
viscera besides the other changes; but in pure cases the tem- 
perature was not elevated. 

Coming to the pathological anatomy of the disease, upon 
which I have some demonstrations to make, the Dominion 
Government instituted an investigation into the pathology of 
the disease with a view of determining the cause, and I 
happened to be the person selected to do the work. In addi- 
tion to the symptoms described by others, the animals pre- 
sented a very interesting condition, which appeared to exist 
in all cases, namely : that the liver, and especially the function 
of bile secretion, was affected. I made thirty-five autopsies in 
all. I found among those only one perfectly normal liver, and 
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in that case I was doubtful as to the presence of the disease. 

There were a few cupfuls of fluid in the abdomen, and the 

animal seemed to be in good condition. The condition of the 

liver in the early stages is a very peculiar one. There is a 

very great secretion of bile; the gall-bladder is very much 

distended with bile; it sometimes contains over a quart of 

bile. In spite of this there is an excess of bile passed in the 

stools, which are dark and contain large quantities of bile. I 

have never seen any obstruction in the bile passages. 

In the early stages the liver shows marked signs of paren- 
chymatous degeneration, or cloudy swelling, it looks opaque, 
and the cells on examination are swollen and cloudy ; later 
on a fatty change in the liver cells is very common. In the 
late stages of the disease—that is to say, in animals which 
have been ill two or three months—the liver always shows a 
marked condition of cirrhosis and the liver cells have dis- 
appeared and are replaced by a delicate fibrous tissue. This 
condition in the liver in the late stages resembles the condition 
described in the human anatomy as biliary cirrhosis, but the 
= only appears after the acute symptoms have sub- 
sided. 

What the significance of this change in the liver may be I 
am not prepared to say. Negative conclusions are not of very 
much value, and I do not wish to lay any stress on the fact 
that in a series of pretty exhaustive bacteriological examina- 
tions in which all the tissues, including the blood, the spleen, 
the kidneys, lungs, and the fluids from the lymph glands, I 
failed to find any characteristic bacterial or other organisms. 
It is possible that this agent which causes the disease may be 
of the nature of a poison taken into the food, but I am not 
prepared to speak upon that point with certainty. There are 
a number of interesting points in connection with this disease 
which I would like to mention if the time permitted, but the 
one point which I wish to emphasise now is the regularity with 
which the liver is affected in the disease. I do not want to 
establish on that basis any definite theory as to the cause of 
the disease, because I do not think there is enough informa- 
tion to permit that, but I would like to ask of the members of 
the Association under what conditions are cirrhoses of the 
liver met with in cattle, and to tell me of any disease in which 
you have found the liver of cattle in similar condition, of if 
this is one peculiar to Nova Scotia. I am sure we shall be 
glad if Dr. McEachran will say something about the disease. 
There is one condition that attracts much attention in this 
disease ; that is a peculiar condition of the submucosa of the 
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fourth stomach, which is distended with a clear viscid fluid, 
so that the folds are swollen out in round dropsical masses, 
the distention being due to the fluid. I have never seen it 
except in the fourth stomach. In some cases where they have 
been ill for over a month a number of ulcers are to be seen in 
the stomach, but they are not met with in the earlier stage, 
and appear to be secondary, and due to the interference with 
the circulation. 
Discussion. 


The PRESIDENT: Having Dr. McEachran with us, I think 
the Association would be pleased to hear from him, as he has 
seen so much of the disease. 

Dr. MCEACHRAN: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—The 
history of this disease has been so fully published that I think 
but few members of the profession are not familiar with it. 
I may say that forty years ago this disease was first observed 
in the province of Nova Scotia. In talking with the farmers 
to-day they will tell you that its appearance was co-existent 
with the appearance of the ragwort referred to by Dr. John- 
ston, and they are fully convinced that this plant has to do 
with the disease. In this, of course, they are in error. The 
family of ragwort is not a poisonous plant or one which causes 
any change in the blood which leads to any such disease as 
this. In 1880 I visited that country, spent some weeks in 
making a thorough investigation. I called to my assistance 
Professor Lawson, of Halifax, and also a chemist, and we had 
a thorough investigation made with reference to the botany 
of plants and a thorough analysis of the soils in different 
places, and of the water. Professor Lawson visited with me 
the district and made a somewhat hurried investigation, 
which, however, did not result in anything satisfactory as to 
deciding the exact parentage of the disease. The disease has 
continued with greater or less severity ever since, during 
over nearly forty years, and this year I think it has been 
nearly as prevalent as it has been before, notwithstanding all 
our efforts to exterminate it. Part of this summer and the 
summer before I requested the Government to be allowed to 
send a microscopist there. Dr. Johnston was there, con- 
ducting experiments, making ost-mortem examinations, 
making experiments by inoculation and the usual experi- 
ments made to determine the contagious or non-contagious 
character of such disease. The result, as he has told you, 

has not been such as to enable us to clearly arrive at the 
true micrology of the disease or its causation. That it is 
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non-contagious, I am perfectly satisfied. The experiments 
which were conducted in 1881, 1882, and 1883 fully estab- 
lished this, and it has been further established by the experi- 
ments conducted under the supervision of Dr. Johnston. I 
have submitted our investigation to members of the profes- 
sion on both sides of the Atlantic, without receiving any 
assistance from them elucidating its nature. I was not aware 
Dr. Johnston was going to bring this subject up, and am not 
prepared to say anything on it, but I am glad it has been 
brought up for several reasons, one of which is that some 
years ago a leading member of the profession in this country 
published an article in the Chicago Live Stock Fournal, in 
which he stated that this disease was anthrax. The gentle- 
man in question had not visited the district, or made a single 
post-mortem examination, or done any work on the subject 
whatever. I am satisfied it is not anthrax. A temporary 
embargo was placed on cattle entering the United States 
from Nova Scotia, on account of reports made by dissatisfied 
persons who wanted to injure the Government of that day. 
On a proper representation and submitting the full public 
facts the embargo was immediately removed, showing that in 
that department at least there is a sound-sense play when 
the matter is fully understood. Now, gentlemen, I shall be 
exceedingly pleased if the profession on this side can do 
anything to help us in arriving at a correct diagnosis of this 
disease and make a correct estimate of what it really is, so 
that we may arrive at itscausation. It is costing the Govern- 
ment of Canada a considerable amount annually in dealing 
with it, and this I should like very much to see saved, which 
we can only do by discovering the cause which leads to this 
condition. I shall be very much pleased, therefore, if any 
hints are thrown out which will help us in the matter. 

Dr. BRYDEN: The only suggestion I ever heard was that 
the Government should buy up all the cows, and pay the 
farmers something for the loss, to be continued for a number 
of vears. 

Dr. MCEACHRAN: I may say that we have been buying 
up the cows and are buying up the cows, and the expense is 
somewhat large, without any satisfactory result. I may say 
that the only disease that I found is what you will find 
referred to in Payne’s “ Pathological Anatomy,” in which 
we read of an exactly similar pathological condition which 
is seen during famines, where people have resorted to 
almost anything to fill the stomach for want of solid food, 
and I was under the impression, therefore, that this was due 
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to want of albuminoids; and any of you who are familiar 
with the country there, where the farmers are nearly all 
fishermen, will know that the farms are generally neglected 
during the time they are engaged in fishing, namely, in 
summer, and the result is the haymaking is delayed until the 
seeds have fallen, and consequently the hay that remains, or 
the grass, is deficient in albuminoids. I look at this disease 
as closely resembling starvation; the albuminoids having 
fallen from the grasses in the shape of seeds, what remains 
is non-nutritious. I first suggested to the Government that, 
instead of following out Dr. Bryden’s suggestion, we should 
slaughter all the animals in the country, which I think 
would not meet with the desired result; that we should for a 
year or so supply the farmers with a good quantity of 
oilcake, or like albuminoid, and encourage them to grow 
sunflower seeds and supply albuminoids, and try if that would 
not have the desired effect. I know that on the well- 
conducted farms, where the cattle are properly fed, the 
disease is rarely seen to exist. I know that nearly all the 
farms that I ,visited and where I found the disease, there 
have been cattle of inferior quality, lodged in buildings of 
very inferior quality, and fed on anything that would fill the 
stomach; so I look on the disease, as I said before, as more 
closely resembling semi-starvation than as any special 
pathological condition. In this I may not be right, but it is 
an opinion that I formed 13 years ago. 

Dr. BRYDEN: My theory was to abstain from keeping 
cattle altogether. 

Dr. JOHNSTON: I might say with regard to the starvation 
theory of the disease, Mr. Chairman, that I think that 
Professor McEachran is quite right in the fact that it is very 
liable to occur in animals that are badly fed. It is also just 
as likely to occur in animals that are overfed, and it fre- 
quently breaks out among cattle which are more or less pet 
animals— that is, where the people will keep a cow and get 
quite fond of it and see that it wants for nothing, so that the 
cow almost becomes a member of the family, one might say, 
and greatly petted; in several cases these animals have 
taken the disease. It seemed to me that over-feeding or 
imprudent feeding was more the factor than starvation, and 
that it appeared to act not directly in inducing the disease, 
but in predisposing to it through some disturbance of the 
digestion. That is the conclusion I formed. The cause of 
this malady seems to be very obscure; but, as bearing upon 
the starvation theory of origin, I take the liberty of quoting 
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from my own work, “The Principles and Practice of Vete- 
rinary Medicine,” Article “Chronic Hepatitis.” 

INDURATION OF THE LIVER is described under a variety 
of names—cirrhosis, interstitial hepatitis, hob-nailed or gin- 
drinker’s liver, nutmeg liver, and chronic atrophy; and the 
nature of the changes which occur in the liver substance are 
explained in three ways :— 

Dr. Goodeve, who takes the view of Dr. Budd, says that 
“when it commences with inflammation or congestion, the 
course which leads to atrophy is as follows :—Fibrinous exu- 
dation takes place; this occupies the portal canals, and 
extends even into their minute ramifications, so that the very 
lobules may be separated by the exudation. Livers in this 
early stage are much enlarged, are firm and tough—some- 
times very tough—the external surface, perhaps, merely 
uneven, with commencing granulations, and the capsule more 
or less thickened and opaque. On section there is found 
considerable vascularity, an amorphous, albuminous exuda- 
tion, tailed or spindle-shaped cells and fibro-cellular tissus 
separating the lobules. In more advanced stages the fibroue 
tissue is more decidedly developed. Subsequent to the or- 
ganization of the exudation, contraction follows, with con- 
striction of the vessels lying in the course of the new tissue, 
impediment to the circulation in the small branches of the 
portal veins, starvation and wasting of the tissue by them.”— 
(See REYNOLDS’ System of Medicine, vol. iii. page 345.) 

Cirrhosis is attributable to degeneration of the secreting 
tissue, independently of inflammation, arising from an unsuit- 
able pabulum passing through the liver, causing a smaller de- 
mand for and diminished afflux of portal blood, wasting and 
absorption of the lobular structure, leaving masses of the con- 
nective tissue, which waste less rapidly than the secreting 
ones; this change being similar to atrophy, as it occurs in 
muscular tissue, and due to similar causes, namely, imper- 
fection in the quality and diminution in the quantity of 
the blood. 

The cases to be immediately described support this latter 
view, and that in all probability the atrophic change may 
also be partly due to the liver not being called upon to 
perform its function, owing to the animals having been kept 
in a state of semi-starvation. The cases referred to are as 
follows :—In the month of January, 1873, Mr. James C. Dixon, 
veterinary surgeon, Rothbury, Northumberland, forwarded a 
sample of urine from a mare, requesting my opinion as to the 
nature of her disease. After duly examining the urine, I 
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expressed an opinion that the animal was suffering from 
some affection of the liver, and wrote for a description of the 
symptoms. Mr, Dixon replied that he saw the mare on the 
7th December, 1872; it was then dull, hanging its head, and 
off its feed; the breathing slightly accelerated; the pulse 
80, small and feeble, but there was no cough; the breath 
was rather foetid ; the bowels regular. In the course of a few 
days the pulse was down to forty-four, and it was much im- 
proved, the bowels regular; but at this time Mr, Dixon ceased 
visiting it. Shortly afterwards he was told that it drank too 
much water, and passed large quantities of urine. An ex- 
amination of the food showed that both the hay and corn 
were very mouldy and bad. By this time it had lost much 
flesh, and was “awfully tucked up” in the flanks. The eyes 
were quite yellow, the faeces light coloured, glazed, and having 
avery offensive smell; the urine of a deep amber tint, and 
passed in great quantities. It continued alternately better 
and worse for some time, but losing much flesh. Mr. Dixon 
says, ‘‘I never saw an animal lose condition so fast in my 
life, except cattle when in the advanced stages of red water. 
After death,” Mr. Dixon says, “the liver seemed dyed with 
bile. Ihave seen grocers have coarse paper the colour of 
this liver.” A portion of this liver was sent to me, and 
found to be identical in appearance with the indurated liver 
of the human being. Externally the organ was more or less 
roughened in some places, firm to the touch, and broke down 
under the finger less readily than natural—in fact, was firm, 
dry, tough, and fibrous, and on section the lobules were in 
parts completely replaced by a white fibrous tissue, and in 
others surrounded by an increased quantity of the same 
structure, giving to the cut surface a mottled granular 
appearance similar to that presented in the interior of a 
nutmeg. 

The kidneys of the same animal were in a stage of de- 
generation. 

Two other animals died on the same farm, namely, a mare 
and a six months’ foal, between the time mentioned and the 
25th of March, from liver and kidney disease. 

Mr. Dixon also sent me the symptoms presented by the foal. 
He says—“ [ was called to the foal on the 13th of March (but 
I saw this foal in December, when it was a nice, thriving, 
promising animal), but about eight days before I was called 
to it | was passing the farm and looked in. The foal was in 
a box. I went in and handled it, and I was perfectly struck 
by its appearance —just shaggy hair, skin and bone; the hair 
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of a dirty dry colour, in fact quite darkened to a mousy brown 
while before it was alightish brown ; pot-bellied. I examined 
the hay in the rack, took out a handful of dry, musty, black 
stuff, more fit to litter pigs; so I was called on the day men- 
tioned. It seemed inclined to hang down its head, or oftener 
stood with it in the manger, resting on the under jaw; fore- 
legs apart ; pulse eighty, with some degree of power in it ; eye 
yellow ; the pot-belly gone, and rather tucked up: pain on 
right side (like the rest). Next day comatose, pushing its 
head in corner of box, cold legs and ears, and dead next 
morning. Great debility and weakness were present from 
the first. I may add that the foal had never refused eating 
until the day I was called to it; it ate none after that, and it 
was not confined in the bowels.” 

It appears frem the history of these cases that cirrhosis of 
the liver was due toa gradual starvation, and that the atrophy 
of the hepatic secreting structures was part of the general, 
emaciation—atrophy—of the whole body, which was so 
rapidly going on, consequent on want of proper food. 

Cirrhosis, consisting as it does of an organic change in the 
gland, tends to a fatal termination, but the rapidity of its 
course and progress may in some instances be modified by 
the removal of its cause, 


THE LATE JOSEPH GAMGEE. 


THIS venerable member of the profession died at 
Edinburgh on the gth of last month. He had been 
ailing for some months before his decease took place, 
and, latterly, he had been quite prostrate; so feeble, 
indeed, that he was unaware of the death of his son, 
which took place in December. Joseph Gamgee was 
the father of the veterinary profession, having been born 
in Essex on the roth of February, 1801, and had thus 
attained the patriarchal age of 94. We havein him 
lost a connecting link with the past, with the days that 
preceded Waterloo and even Trafalgar, when railways 
and telegraphs were yet unknown. Young Gamgee 
had some strange experiences of this state of things, for 
he left England when he was only 20 years old, to 
undertake an important engagement in the south of 
Italy. He travelled by road across Europe, passing 
through Paris on his way. There he got his horses 
shod, and there he noticed, with his keen, quick eye, 


‘The Late Foseph Gamgee. 


how much better the French farriers shod their horses 
than the English could; this, it is said, produced a 
lasting impression on the young man’s mind, and 
formed the germ of future studies. At the time of 
Gamgee’s arrival in Italy, brigandage abounded, and 
revolutions and insurrections were of frequent occur- 
rence. The young man, who had been entrusted with 
the care of hunters and a pack of hounds belonging to 
the Prince of Petrulla, had to travel frequently between 
Naples and the Prince’s hunting-ground, carrying with 


him money and valuables; on one occasion he was 
attacked by two brigands, who demanded his money, 
but the plucky young Englishman bravely defended 
himself and drove off his assailants, although they were 
both armed. On another occasion he was attacked by 
a band of ruffians, and robbed of his money; but, 
watching his opportunity, he tore himself out of their 
clutches, and escaped byrunning. ‘These little incidents 
in his early career, show the manly vigour and courage 
that inspired him, At the age of 22, Gamgee returned 
to England, and entered the Veterinary College in 1823. 
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There he worked hard, and took his diploma the fol- 
lowing year ; he afterwards visited the veterinary school 
at Alfort, and in the autumn of 1825, returned to Naples, 
but he did not remain there long. He thought there 
might be a better opening for him at Florence, as that 
beautiful city was then the resort of many noble 
and wealthy English families, who travelled with their 
own horses and carriages. In Florence he settled 
down; there his young wife, whom he had married 
in England, joined him, and there all his children were 
born, except one. In our February number, when 
writing about John Gamgee, we gave details as to Mr. 
Gamgee’s family, so that we need not say anything 
further on this point. We may mention, however, in 
passing, that Joseph Gamgee won for himself a high 
reputation whilst in Florence, and in 1844 was requested 
by the Duke of Savoy to accompany the Marquis of 
Pamparra to England, whither he was going to purchase 
horses for the Duke. Such visits became very frequent, 
and helped to strengthen Mr. Gamgee’s desire to return 
to his native country. This he accomplished in 1855, 
and immediately set to work here in the same vigorous 
and zealous manner in which he had made himself 
notable in Italy. He taught for some years in the New 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, and afterwards in the 
Albert Veterinary College, London. 

Joseph Gamgee was not only a careful observer and 
conscientious investigator, but also a graceful and 
vigorous writer. He contributed articles to the Edzn- 
burgh Veterinary Review from 1858 onwards, as well as 
to other scientific journals. He was an authority of 
first-rate importance on the breeding of horses, and did 
a great deal to improve English methods. An essay on 
“The Breeding of Hunters and Roadsters” won the 
prize offered by the Royal Agricultural Society. His 
book on “ Lameness and Horse-shoeing ”—the result of 
long experience in various countries—is everywhere 
regarded as authoritative on the subject. Gamgee was 
a thorough lover of horses, and thoroughly understood 
them. The amount of good work he has done in the 
course of a long and busy life is wonderful; he was a 
man of whom his native country may well be proud, and 
whom the youthful generation may gladly take as their 
model of life and conduct. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ANIMALS ACT, 1894. 


THE returns of the Board of Agriculture for the week ending February 23rd’ 
1895, relating to Swine Fever, report 100 deaths in England, 478 slaughtered’ 
as diseased, or having been exposed to infection, and 12 slaughtered as sus- 
pected, but found free from the disease. In Wales, 9 died, and 41 were 
slaughtered ; in Scotland, 12 died, and 54 were slaughtered ; of Anthrax, in 
England, there were 6 outbreaks, 7 animals being attacked, 1 was killed, 
6 died; in Scotland, there were 3 outbreaks, 5 animals being attacked, 4 died. 
The existence of Glanders, including Farcy, was reported from 24 different 
laces in London ; from Cumberland, 1; Essex, 2; Lancaster, 3; 32 in all. 
wenty-seven horses were killed, 3 died; in Scotland, there was 1 case of 
Glanders, destroyed. Rabies—Nineteen cases were reported, 11 from York 
West Riding), 5 from Lancaster, 1 from Chester, 1 Durham, 1 London; 15 
ogs and 2 sheep were killed; 1 dog and 1 sheep died. 

During the week ending March 2nd, 1895. Pleuro-Pneumonia—Three 
cattle were slaughtered in Essex, and 3 in London, they having been in con- 
tact with a head of cattle slaughtered by the owner, found to be affected with 
Pleuro-Pneumonia. Swine Fever, on the increase, compared with last week, 
113 deaths, and 612 slaughtered in England ; in Wales and Scotland, 13 
deaths and 16 slaughtered. Anthrax--A serious outbreak in Devonshire, 56 
cattle, of which 41 died, having been attacked. In Perthshire, there were 4 
deaths reported, all other parts of the country being comparatively clear, there 
being only 6 cases reported. Glanders, including Farcy—Twenty-five cases 
in London, 24 killed: Essex, 3; Lancaster, 3; Middlesex, 2; Hants, Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, I each ; total destroyedin England, 33. In Scotland, 2 cases ; 
both killed. Rabies—Ten dogs killed during the week, all in Lancaster and 
York (West Riding); three dogs died. Total, 13. 

Returns for week ending March 9th. Pleuro-Pneumonia—Twenty-nine 
cattle slaughtered for having been in contact. 1, Essex; 28 London. Swine 
Fever—England, 232 deaths; 808 slaughtered; Wales, 9 deaths; 36 
slaughtered. Scotland—1 death, 20 slaughtered. Anthrax—Existed in 9 
farms or other places ; England, 42 cases ; deaths, 39; remaining 3. Scot- 
land, 2 cases, 2 deaths. Glanders—Existed in 27 stables in England, 20 
horses killed ; Scotland, in 3 stables, 3 cases, 2 killed, 1 died. Rabies— 
Thirteen cases in England only. London, 1; Chester, 1 ; Lancaster, 5; York 
(West Riding), 6. All destroyed. 


Armp Weterinary Department, 
London Gazette, March 12th. 
Veterinary-Captain E. H. Kelly is placed on temporary half-pay on account 
of ill-health. Dated 7th March, 1895. 
F. M, Carr, gent., to be Veterinary-Lieutenant in succession to Veterinary- 
Captain E. H. Kelly. Dated 13th March, 1895. 
ROYAL WILTSHIRE YEOMANRY CAVALRY REGIMENT.—T. V. Pettifer, gent., 
to be Veterinary-Lieutenant. Dated 13th March, 1895. 
Moves.—Veterinary-Lieutenant J. H. Jackson has been transferred to Royal 
Horse Artillery, Newbridge, from 1oth Hussars, Ballincallig. 
Veterinary-Lieutenant W. F. Shove, transferred to 1oth Hussars, Ballincallig, 
from Royal Horse Artillery, Newbridge. 
London Gazette, March 19th. 
Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. Oliver, F.R.C.V.S., is placed on retired 
pay. Dated 14th March, 1895. 
‘ Veterinary-Major R. Poyser, F.R.C.V.S., to be Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel 
vice G. A. Oliver, F.R.C.V.S. Dated 14th March, 1895. 
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F. W. Hunt, gent., to be Veterinary-Lieutenant, in succession to Veterinary- 
Major R. Poyser, F.R.C.V.S. Dated 20th March, 1895. 

Arrivals.—Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel A. Thomson arrived from India 
16th inst., and will be posted to Aldershot to take over the duties of district 
veterinary officer at that station. 

Departures.—Veterinary-Lieutenants H. A. Sullivan and F, W. Wilson will 
embark for India on 28th inst. 


Obituary. 


John Meredith, Shrewsbury graduated May, 1848. 
John Jenks, Larne, Ireland ‘ Dec. 1850. 
Robt. B. Prentice, Longford April, 1879—’8o. 
A. E. Barlow, Reading ws July, 1881. 
Jchn Fryer, Kirby Fleetham, Yorks i May, 1841. 
Chas. Grimmer, Bungay, Suffolk ‘i May, 1855. 
Peter Leach, Heavitree, Exeter i" May, 1843. 
C. J. Hubbick, Durham a April, 1840. 
T. C, Fergusson, Glenluce, Wigtownshire May, I 

J. W. Anderton, Skipton, Yorks e May, 1861. 
Jos. Gamgee, Edinburgh o July, 1824. 


Reviews. 


INFECTIOUSNESS OF MILK. Report of work done under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture upon the Infectiousness 
of Milk from Cows with no lesion of the Udder. 

The committee of scientists entrusted to investigate a subject of so great 
vital importance by the above Society, has done its work carefully and well. 
Its efforts were directed to determine whether or not the milk derived from 
tuberculous cows might contain the infectious material of the disease, and in 
this way become dangerous when used as an article of food. The question 
was divided into two parts:—Ist. Whether this infection, if it existed, was 
confined to cases in which there was actual tuberculous disease of the udder ? 
2nd. Whether it might exist in cases in which the udder was apparently or 
actually healthy, but the disease existed in other parts of the body ? 

“In regard to the first part of the question, plain common sense showed 
that the danger of infection was a real one, and, besides this, there existed 
at the time sufficient experimental data to prove the fact, so that there was 
very little dispute that, under such circumstances, milk should not be used 
for food,—certainly in an uncooked condition. Evidence since then in the 
same direction has constantly accumulated, and now there is hardly a dissent- 
ing opinion that milk from cows with tuberculosis of the udder should be 
condemned for food. 

“Upon the second point, however, as to whether the milk from cows with 
tuberculosis, but not of the udder, might be dangerous, there was a great 
diversity of opinion, and almost no experimental evidence upon which to 
base what opinion there was. It was in this direction, therefore, that it was 
especially desirable to obtain evidence, and, after considerable discussion, 
it was decided that the main line of experiment should be so conducted that 
this point might be decided.” 

“The work, then, was undertaken with this special end in view, to 
determine whether the infectious element of tuberculosis ever existed in milk 
Srom tuberculous cows whose udders were apparently healthy, and was prose- 
cuted under the following headings: 1. A careful and persistent microscopic 
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examination of the milk from such cattle; 2. Inoculation experiments with 
such milk ; 3. Feeding experiments with the same milk. In addition to these 
three main lines of investigation, there was also undertaken: 4. Similar 
investigations of the milk supply of Boston ; and, 5. The gathering of as much 
evidence as possible from medical men and veterinarians as to cases of probable 
infection through tuberculous milk that had come under their observation. 

“The methods by which these points were observed and the results that 
were obtained are given below. The experimental farm, where the animals 
were kept, was at Mattapan, where it was possible to obtain the best 
hygienic conditions, and where the feeding experiments and fost-mortem 
examinations were conducted, while the remainder of the work was done at 
the bacteriological laboratory of the Harvard Medical School.” 

Cover-glass examinations of milk from cows affected with tuberculosis (as 
proved by ost-mortem examination) were made methodically and con- 
tinuously for over two years. Guinea-pigs and rabbits were inoculated with the 
tuberculous milk, tubercle being found in a small number of each, on Zosé- 
mortem examination. Rabbits and pigs were next experimented on by 
feeding with the milk. In the former the positive results were trifling, but of 
the pigs, twelve in number, five demonstrated the presence of bacilli under 
the microscope. Twenty-one calves, each a few days old, were next experi- 
mented with, eight proving to be infected with tubercle after being fed for a 
few months. 

“It is of course true that pigs and calves, that drink milk much more freely 
than do rabbits, are more susceptible to infection by the gastro-intestinal tract, 
and that this may explain the far greater proportion of positive results in 
these two species of animals.” 

“The last of the lines in which investigation was made was to endeavour, 
if possible, to obtain clinical reports of cases of transmission through milk 
from mother to offspring, and evidence was sought in this direction as 
follows :— 

“In January and February of the year 1890 a circular was sent out to about 
eighteen hundred medical and veterinary gentlemen, in an attempt to discover 
any Clinical cases bearing upon the subject at hand. The list was chosen, in the 
first place, from the members of the Massachusetts Medical Society of at 
least five years’ standing, and was then filled out with the names of the 
members of the American Surgical Association, the Association of American 
Physicians, and one or two of the other special societies of the country. The 
names of the veterinarians were taken from the rolls of the United States 
Veterinary Association, and included those who were thought to have had 
enough experience to make their observations of possible value in this 
direction, in the same way as the list of medical men was completed. A copy 
of the circular follows :— 

“HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
“Boston, January, 1890. 

“DEAR Sir,—It is desired to obtain a collection of statistics upon the 
following point: Have you ever seen a case of tuberculosis which it seemed 
possible to you to trace to a milk supply as a cause ? 

“An answer upon the inclosed postal card will greatly oblige 

“Yours very truly, 
“ HAROLD C. Ernst, M.D.” 

“De. 

Almost 1,000 replies, iucluding fifty-four from veterinary surgeons, were 
returned, the latter, in much the larger proportion, expressing themselves 
positive that the milk of tuberculous cows was dangerous as human food. 
The committee has published the following conclusions it has arrived at :— 
“1, While the transmission of tuberculosis by milk is probably not the 
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most important means by which the disease is propagated, it is something to 
be guarded against most carefully. 

“2. The possibility of milk from tuberculous udders containing the 
infectious element is undeniable. 

“3. With the evidence here presented, it is equally undeniable that milk from 
diseased cows with no appreciable lesion of the udder may, and not 
infrequently does, contain the bacillus of the disease. 

“4. Therefore all such milk should be condemned for food.” 

It is unquestionable that the experiments made by the committee bave had 
much influence in moulding public opinion on this matter in America, at 
least one direct result of the work has been the inspection of the herds of 
cattle in New York by the Board of Health of that State. 


MEDECINE LEGALE VETERINAIRE, par ALFRED GALLIER, médecin-veterinaire, 
Inspecteur sanitaire de la ville de Caen, (Paris, J. B. Bailliére et Fils). 


The law has terrors for the most of us, even when we are perfectly inno- 
cent, and no one willingly enters a court of justice except as a spectator of 
some interesting case. At the same time, it is not always possible to avoid 
being dragged into litigation, and professional men are peculiarly liable to 
tronbles of this sort. They may be the meekest and most peaceable of men, 
and they may be wise enough to avoid quarrelling with their neighbours to 
such an extent as to render the intervention of the law necessary, but they 
never can tell when they may be called upon to act as witnesses in a law suit. 
The prudent veterinarian has always this possibility in view, and acts and 
speaks constantly as if he were aware of the possible intervention of the 
grim judge or the unscrupulous barrister in the transaction in which he may 
be engaged. And this is no idle terror. A surgeon may be quite sure of his 
case in his own mind and quite conscious of his own rectitude of purpose 
and professional skill, but it is quite a different thing to convince others of 
this, especially those who have no professional knowledge, and more espe- 
cially when the aim of those others is not to elucidate matters and to arrive at 
the simple truth, but to baffle and confuse a witness and get him to say what is 
apparently contradictory and inconsistent, and so to prejudice his testimony. 

The book which we have before us is one of a series of works on veterinary 
medicine, published by Messrs. Bailliére, of Paris, and forming a Veterinary 
Encyclopedia, of which Monsieur C. Cadéac is the editor. The mere 
mention of this fact ought to convince our readers of the truth which we 
endeavoured to elaborate in our March number, that these things are better 
managed in France than in our own country. In England we find occasional 
and spasmodic efforts made by our veterinary surgeons to deal with special 
points of interest, as in the paper read by Veterinary-Captain Butler, and the 
remarks made thereon by Professor Penberthy and others, at the February 
meeting of the Central Veterinary Medical Society, which we reported in our 
March number, but no attempt has yet been made by any English veterinary 
specialist to codify the laws relating tothe profession. Here isa fine opening 
for our young and ambitious surgeons to make a name and reputation for 
themselves. Let them take M. Gallier’s book as a model ; let them be, like 
him, “ clair, succinct, précis et complet.” 

In his introduction, M. Gallier defines Médecine Légale (or medicine from 
the point of view of the law) as “The totality of those special cases in which 
the testimony of the expert is required,” and he goes on to say, with perfect 
truth, that the cases in which legal tribunals need to avail themselves of the 
skill and experience of practitioners are very numerous, and come under both 
civil and criminal law. He details the points which he afterwards elaborates 
in his book, and shows that veterinary practitioners have to give evidence, 
for example, in connection with vice in animals, which renders sales void, also 
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with the sale of cattle for slaughter; further, they have constantly to give 
their opinion in the case of animals that have been insured, and state 
whether death or injury has been brought about by natural causes, such as 
fire or lightning, or otherwise. Then the veterinarian is consulted as to the 
existence or non-existence of contagious diseases ard their period of incuba- 
tion; he has to give his opinion as to wounds and injuries alleged to have 
been inflicted deliberately, on poisoning, on commercial frauds, on adultera- 
tion of food-stuffs, and, in order to enable him to do all this, M. Gallier 
maintains that veterinary legal medicine has become quite a science by itself, 
has its own special modes of investigation and procedure, and ought to be 
specially studied in all veterinary schools. He gives a warning, however, to 
students of this branch of science, and quotes from Professor Brouardel : 
“ The medical legist can and ought to know the law, but he has no right to 
interpret or debate it; he must never forget for a moment that he is a physi- 
cian and only a physician.” M. Gallier says that this precept is as applicable 
to veterinary men as to physicians, both of whom are sometimes inclined to 
trespass on the territory of the lawyer. 

M. Gallier goes on to give, in a very minute and precise way, the 
phenomena which accompany and succeed death in the lower animals, and 
advises the practitioner as to the best way of ascertaining the causes which 
have brought this about, instructing them as to the proper mode of 
conducting Jost-mortems, so that they may be quite ready to answer fully and 
unhesitatingly the questions put to them by counsel. He has an interesting 
page on the starvation of insured animals. 

A very important chapter is the one devoted to wounds and injuries 

(dlessures), This comprehensive word, d/essure, M. Gallier defines as applicable 
“not only to every local lesion with or without solution of continuity, pro- 
duced instantaneously by the action of external violence or by inordinate 
muscular contractions, such as contusions, fractures, burns, muscular 
lacerations, and all kinds of wounds (f/azes), but also to any lesion, however 
slight, which has for result any affection of the body, any influence upon the 
health of the animal,’ and he goes on to say, “we must thus consider as 
real injuries (de véritables blessures) inoculation of contagious diseases by 
mediate or immediate contact.” We commend this chapter to our readers, 
both on account of its admirable clearness of thought and neatness of 
expression, and its fulness of matter. “Ce qui n'est pas clair n'est pas 
Jrancais” is thoroughly illustrated here. Everybody may find something to 
interest him in this chapter, the general practitioner all through, our military 
readers in the section on “ Plates par armes a feu” and “ Plaies produites par 
les balles,” our Leeds friends in the section on radies (rage), and so on. A 
chapter is devoted to accidents by lightning, and is full of fascinating detail 
and suggestion throughout. In it M. Gallier says, ‘The lower animals are 
more susceptible to the influence of lightning than is man,” and he quotes 
Flammarion, who states (/ Atmosphere, p. 738):—“ Horses led by a groom, 
herds of oxen, and flocks of sheep are more frequently killed by lightning than 
human beings.” M. Gallier does not confine himself to France, or even to 
‘the Continent, but mentions two curious cases, one of which occurred at 
Dover, and the other on the banks of the Tweed, as reported by a Mr. 
Brydon. We can refer only for a moment to M. Gallier’s page treating of 
accidents caused by bees; we do so merely to show how fully—though 
succinctly—the whole subject is treated by the writer. 

From a chapter on vice and restiveness, we extract the following passage 
quoted from Zundel: “There are excitable (chatouilleux) horses which lay 
back their ears and show their teeth as soon as one approaches them, and 
yet which are not vicious on that account; there are horses which bite or 

-kick when they are being groomed, and yet are-not vicious; there are horses 
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which are vicious towards some men, and quite gentle towards others ; one 
horse cannot stand the sight of a uniform, but is quite tractable to a civilian ; 
-another dislikes a man in a white jacket, but submits quietly to a man in a 
black coat. The number of animals becoming vicious by accident, say, by 
having been ill-treated in some operation or by suffering from some deep- 
seated trouble, some injury or irritation, is very considerable. How often 
has it not happened that a horse naturally good-tempered has given a vicious 
kick accidentally ? How is the expert to distinguish between chance kicks 
and habitual kicking ?” These are some of the difficulties against which we 
veterinarians all over the world have to contend. 

Chapter VIII. is devoted to the duties which fall upon the veterinary 
inspector of markets and slaughter-houses, and is, like the others, full of 
minute and curious information, tersely and clearly stated, and ought to be 
read and re-read by all our readers who have duties of this kind to perform. 
Let our students be encouraged in their studies by the following passage :— 
“The anatomical examination of the pieces of flesh supplies us often with 
important facts which sometimes enable us to determine absolutely the 
species of animal. M. Goubaux, when lecturing to us students on the 
scapula, never failed to relate a curious experience of his own in connection 
with a Paris butcher suspected of selling cat for rabbit! The distinct 
difference in the shoulder-bones enabled the distinguished Alfort professor to 
expose the fraud.” 

The last chapter, a very long one, of Part I. of M. Gallier’s book is devoted 
to the thorny subject of the insurance of live stock. We have space for 
only a short quotation. ‘Some insurance companies have one or more 
veterinary surgeons attached to their service, in whom they place full con- 
fidence, and who constitute a sort of medical council. But generally, as it is 
difficult and expensive besides, to transfer these men from place to place, 
the companies refer their cases either to the veterinary surgeon of the party 
insuring or to their local agent. If they apply to the ordinary surgeon of a 
stock owner for information as to the condition of the animals which 
it is proposed to insure, this surgeon may find himself in a very embarrassing 
situation. If he gives thoughtlessly and carelessly a certificate stating that 
all the animals may be insured and are valued at their real worth, not only 
does he commit a blameworthy act, but he exposes the party insured to the 
risk of losing his indemnity in case of accident. If on the other hand he is 
faithful to his duty, ane follows the dictates of his conscience, and refuses to 
certify what he knows to be contrary to fact, he runs the risk of losing a 
client. Thus, for the above reasons, we should prefer that in all important 
centres the companies should have their regular consultative surgeons, men 
whom an honourable and blameless career has placed beyond suspicion, and 
that these men should be entrusted with the certification of all animals for 
insurance. We admit this is a delicate matter, and we know that many com- 
panies, wishing to maintain friendly relations with all veterinary surgeons, 
would rather run the risk of making blunders than offend men who, for the 
most part, are worthy of all the confidence that is reposed in them.” 

In Part II. of his book M. Gallier goes very fully into the subject of 
responsibility of veterinary surgeons—a very harassing and difficult matter, 
and one which has given rise to infinite annoyance to our profession. He 
divides this chapter into various sections, such as the responsibility following 
on (a) accidents during operations ; (4) accidents following on castration; (¢) 
accidents following on bleeding, firing, blistering, etc. Regarding accidents 
during operations, our author states that they are of two kinds, the one kind 
depending on fortuitous causes, impossible to foresee, and the other on want 
of care on the part of the operator. In the former category he places such 
accidents as those in which a horse, cast with all possible care and all the 
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ordinary precautions, has fractured the tibia or the femur by the mere efforts 
of muscular contraction, or one mentioned by Bouley in which a fractious 
animal, which on being cast, ruptured its diaphragm in falling, and died imme- 
diately. In the latter category he places accidents caused by want of care on 
the operator's part in not providing a sufficiently soft bed for the horse to lie 
on whilst under operation, or in not drawing the legs together in such a way 
that the horse may /e down and not fa// violently. Following this we have 
a long note prepared by M. Bouley, the French veterinary surgeon, for the 
guidance of counsel in a case that came before a law court at Rouen. A 
horse had fallen during an operation (the application of a seton under the 
belly) and had fractured the z/ivm, and the question which M. Bouley had to 
answer was, whether this operation ought to have been performed in a stand- 
ing or a lying position and, if in the former, what precautions ought to have 
been taken against accidents. M. Bouley’s Note @ consilter is delightfully 
lucid and instructive, and we regret we cannot quote it at length. We will 
only state that, as a result of M. Bouley’s advocacy, the court gave sentence 
against the pursuer and acquitted the surgeons of all blame and granted them 
their expenses. We are tempted to quote a case in which a surgeon, who 
had in bleeding a horse pricked the carotid artery, was sued by the owner for 
damages at the court of Bordeaux ; in this case also the pursuer lost his case 
and his expenses through the intervention of MM. Dupont, Grousset, and 
Bailliet, whose elaborate justification of their colleague is given by M. 
Gallier, but is too long for quotation. We have next some dozen pages 
devoted to accidents resulting from firing and blistering, which we recommend 
to those of our readers who are interested in such matters, Then we have a 
passage dealing with the responsibility of surgeons as mandatories in the 
purchase of animals, and another dealing with their responsibility as inspectors 
of butcher-meat. 

M. Gallier devotes a long chapter to the responsibility of empirics and 
shoeing-smiths, and then proceeds to discuss the responsibility of stud-grooms 
and owners of stallions. In this latter connection he quotes two very graphic 
and interesting statements by M. Bouley, on “the doing of the deed of 
kind,” in which the eminent savant treats of “erreurs de lieu” very ably and 
very clearly, but we are almost afraid to quote them here. Our readers who 
have not forgotten their French will find much to instruct them in these 
chapters. 

In Chapter VII., M. Gallier gives his readers information as to the respon- 
sibility of owners of livestock, and treats of such questions as accidents caused 
by horses when the owner has been guilty of no negligence, and could not 
have foreseen or prevented the accident; accidents to which the injured 
party has contributed by his negligence or imprudence ; accidents caused by 
a horse being startled by a passing train; accidents caused by runaway 
horses, or through defective harness, and so on. He next goes on to the 
responsibilities of innkeepers and proprietors of livery-stables, and then 
discusses the subject of hiring. We will conclude our review of this interesting 
book by quoting a short passage from the last-mentioned section. “The 
difficulty is quite great enough when we have to estimate the depreciation 
caused by injury to a horse, but it becomes very much greater when, in the 
case of an animal that has been hired and has been attacked by sickness or 
affected by lameness, we have to assign the cause, and say, in fact, whether 
the lender or the borrower is to blame. ‘These are the cases in which a great 
deal of tact and skill is demanded of the practitioner, and as to which we can 
give only general indications. In certain circumstances, even the examination 
of the horse is insufficient to allow the expert to come to a proper conclusion. 
A horse, let us say, returns to the stable foundered: he may have been over- 
driven, forced to go at too rapid a pace, but the foundering may be the result 
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of chance causes, and no blame may be attachable to the party who hired 
him. Again, a hired animal is seized with severe colic pains, there is intes- 
tinal congestion, and he dies. Is the hirer responsible? Yes, in principle, 
but no in fact, if he proves that from the very beginning of the trouble he had 
the animal carefully looked after, and called in a surgeon; if, above all, the 
post-mortem establishes incontestably that the colic, being the result of former 
lesions, might quite as well have come on while the horse was in his owner’s 
hands. It would be the same if death had been brought about by any disease 
of old standing, against which all the efforts of science would have been 
unavailing.” 

M. Gallier devotes a good many pages to the explanation and discussion of , 
railway law and railway regulations as bearing on the transport of animals, 
and he gives interesting facts relating to the responsibility of railway com- 
panies for injury to animals during transport, at level crossings, and so on, but 
to the English reader this is, perhaps, more curious than valuable, as the laws 
of the two countries differ. M. Gallier then treats of the rights and privileges 
of veterinary surgeons, and the fees exigible by them; of the law relating to 
the sale of practices, veterinary pharmacy, and patent medicines. 

We heartily commend this book to English surgeons, every one of whom 
may find something to instruct and interest him. All who have at heart the 
welfare of the profession, and aim at its advancement, by legislative measures 
or by internal reform, will derive benefit from the perusal of M. Gallier’s work. 


Proceedings of Veterinary Wledical Societies, etc. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
Nominations of Candidates for Examinerships. 

Tue following are the nominations made up to March 13th. Gentlemen 


intending to offer themselves or to nominate others must send in the notice 
in writing to the Secretary before March 2oth. 


Crass A, 
Anatomy (Bones, etc.) :— 
W. A. Taylor by A. Lawson 
M. Hedley pa M. Hedley 
W. H. Bloye - J. Penberthy 
E. Wallis Hoare ‘ A. Lawson 
R. Moore is R. Moore 
E. F. de Jong ‘i W. J. Mulvey 
Chemistry :— 
H. Somerville by W. J. Mulvey 
H. M. H. Munro 3 W. A. Edgar 
J. Hunter © H. Thompson 
Jas. Hendrick J. Hendrick 
Thos, Drinkwater S. Stockman 
Biology :— 
E. F. de Jong by A. Lawson 
. R. Green J. F. Simpson 
. B. Walters aie W. Williams 
J. Vaughan ‘i W. Williams 
— McAlpine ” — McAlpine 
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Crass B. 


Anatomy of Domestic Animals :— 


W. F. Peacock 
G., Fleming 
. Vaughan 
. Moore 
Histology and Physiology :— 
F. Smith 


Noel Paton 
J. B. Haycraft 

_ Stable Management :— 
E. Wallis Hoare 
W. Wilson 
T. Hopkin 
C. Sheather 


Ciass C. 


Pathology and Morbid Anatomy :— 


Dr. Hamilton 
A. J. Haslam 
J. B. Wolstenholme 
J. B. Gresswell 
. Sims-Woodhead 


Materia-Medica and Therapeutics :— 


. Dun 
Jas. Clark 
Hygiene :— 
Jas. Clark 


Veterinary Medicine :— 
Cox 
. Duguid 
J. Malcolm 
J. Clark 
G. A. Oliphant 
W. Woods 
H. Olver 
J. Freeman 
Veterinary Surgery :— 
H. Olver 
T. Hopkin 
Jas. Clark 
G. A. Oliphant 
W. Woods 
T. B. Goodall 
R., J. Hickes 
J. Freeman 


W. F. Wragg 
Jas. McCall 
W. Williams 
R. Moore 


R. C. Trigger 
R. Rutherford 
J. McFadyean 


E. Faulkner 
W. Duguid 
A. Lawson 
G. Elphick 


E. Faulkner 
A. H. Sugden 
W. J. Mulvey 


R. C. Trigger 
H. Kidd 


H. Kidd 


as. McCall 
i F. Simpson 
J. Abson 

R. Rutherford 
G, A. Oliphant 
H. Kidd 

H. Kidd 
F. 
J. 
A. 
J. 


G. A. Oliphant 
H. Kidd 
W. A. Edgar 
W. O. Williams 
F. W. Wragg 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue thirty-third annual meeting and dinner of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, on Friday, 


February 8th. 


Present :—The President, William Dacre, Esq., occupied the chair. 


About 


40 members and guests were present, among whom were Professor Williams, 


William Hunting, Esq., President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
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Surgeons; James Cook, Esq., President of the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical 
Association; Professor Young, Dean of Owen’s College, Dr. Delépine, Dr. 
Niven, Medical Officer of Health for Manchester, and Veterinary Captain © 
Appleton. 

Business. 

Mr. LockE proposed, and Mr. WOLSTENHOLME seconded, that Mr. Joseph 
Hall, M.R.C.V.S., Ashton-under-Lyne, be a member of the Association. 

Mr, E. FAULKNER proposed, and Mr. Hopkin seconded,that Mr. H. B. 
Allon, M.R.C.V.S., Edgar Street, Accrington, be elected a member of the 
Association. 

Nominations for Membership. 

Mr. WOLSTENHOLME nominated Mr. J. H. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., Manchester. 
Mr. HOPKIN nominated Mr. Robert C. Moore, M.R.C.V.S., of Manchester. 
Consideration of Question of Jubilee Memorial. 

The SECRETARY read a communication received from Professor Macqueen 
respecting the question. 

Mr. FAULKNER, in connection with the Jubilee Memorial, said it was well 
deserving of every possible consideration and assistance that the association 
could give to it. It was the first movement of such a character that had been 
made in the profession. It had a twofold object, the first to perpetuate the 
memory of those gentlemen who exerted themselves and succeeded in obtain- 
ing for the veterinary profession their first charter in the year 1844, by 
erecting a tablet in the council chamber of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, setting forth their names in connection with it ; and second, if sufficient 
money be obtained by the individual and collective efforts of the members of the 
profession to found a scholarship. As to whether it should be for students or 
post graduates it was not decided, but he believed it would be decided by the 
council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. He then directed their 
attention to a few remarks made by Professor Macqueen, published in the 
Veterinary Record for December 15th, 1894. The Midland Society had 
promised £50 to the Memorial and he thought the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association should give the largest possible sum it could afford for 
this ,worthy object. He considered a good scholarship for post-graduates 
would be of material advantage to the profession. He moved that the 
association subscribe £25 to the memorial, and if in another year the 
association} could afford it, the question of a further £25 being subscribed | 
should be considered. 

Mr. Locks pointed out that the society was bound for £25 to the British 
Institute of Preventive Medicine. This and the £25 for the memorial would 
take almost all the society's funds. If the members proposed that £25 be 
give now there was no reason why in 12 months another £25 could not be 
subscribed if they could afford it. He stated he would be very pleased to 
second Mr. Faulkner’s proposition if the latter gentleman would make it £25. 

Mr. FAULKNER being agreeable, Mr. Locke seconded the motion. Mr. 
Locke also pointed out that questions of so much importance (as the one 
under consideration) to the college itself and to the graduates, he did not see 
why the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons should not endeavour to show 
the various societies and the profession generally a better example. 

Mr. Dacre stated he was prepared to put Mr. Faulkner’s motion forward 
to the effect that £25 be paid to the Jubilee Memorial Fund by the society at 
once. Personally he thought with Mr. Locke that the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons behaved in a very mean and shabby way in the matter 
and they ought at all events to have shown a better example. As it was, he 
considered the question should be discussed when the society’s treasurer was 
present. This was carried unanimously. | 
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Mr. Dacre in introducing the question of the recent Board of Agriculture 
Order in relation to rabies, said Mr. Hunting, President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, was present, and no doubt he could give the members 
more information on the subject. 

Mr. HUNTING said: Concerning the recently issued circular of the Board 
of Agriculture, it consists of four paragraphs and is addressed to the local 
authorities of Great Britain. It says that it is desirable to arrive at some 
definite information as to the cause of death of dogs killed suspected of 
rabies, that the anxiety of any person bitten may be allayed. It provides for 
this by sending the dog to Dr. Sherrington. It tells us to cut off the head 
and send it up, and even if the dog has been buried 14 days you still cut the 
head off, but the Board of Agriculture recommend experimental inoculation 
with putrid matter which has been buried 14 days. Clearly, I think, 
veterinary advisers have had no hand in the matter, and have never been con- 
sulted about it. Again, you will notice the Board of Agriculture are going 
out of their department altogether. When the meat and milk question was 
brought before them they quietly shelved it, stating they had nothing what- 
ever to do with the transmission of diseases. The other references of the 
chairman to the relative position of the Board of Agriculture to the veterinary 
profession you know as well as I do. You know we have only two advisers 
instead of three. You know Mr. Cope has not got the title his predecessor 
had. Apparently the Board of Agriculture do all they can to ignore the 
veterinary profession and annoy them whenever they can. I think it is time 
we endeavoured to stop it in some way and take some action for our 
protection. 

Professor WILLIAMs said he thought that if the matter were discussed at 
the annual meeting in London, it would have a chance of coming before the 
authorities with far greater force than from a local society. 

Mr. HopPKIN said the veterinary profession had been very badly treated, 
and asked if it would not help the matter if the profession brought all their 
influence to bear upon the members of Parliament and let the world hear 
something about it. 

Mr. FAULKNER said he would be very pleased to support what Mr. Hopkin 
had stated, and suggested that an intimation be sent to the R.C.V.S., directing 
their attention particularly to the matter of the action of the Board of 
Agriculture in the administration of its department as affecting the members 
of the veterinary profession, and asking them to deal with the matter and take 
some special action. 

It was proposed by Mr. T. Hopkin, and seconded by Mr. G. GARTSIDE 
Mayor, “ That the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons be 
requested to take such steps as it may deem most expedient to cause a change 
in the policy of the Board of Agriculture, which, under the present administra- 
tion, is failing most lamentably in its work, insulting and ignoring the 
veterinary profession on all possible occasions, placing men in positions for 
which they have no qualifications, and causing an enormous and extravagent 
waste of the public money without effecting the purpose for which the 
department was created. Also, that a copy of this resolution be sent to all 
the veterinary medical societies, and that every veterinary surgeon should, 
without delay, lay the facts before their local and any other members of 
Parliament likely to help in remedying this scandalous state of affairs.” 

Mr. Hopkin proposed, and Mr. Mayor seconded, that a memorial should 
be sent to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons for the Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

Professor WILLIAMs proposed that the copy of the memorial to be drawn 
up for the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons should be sent to the 
president and secretary of all the veterinary medical societies in Great Britain. 
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Mr. WOLSTENHOLME seconded, and the proposition was carried unanimously. 

The SECRETARY read a letter from Mr. James Sumner, tendering his 
resignation. 

A resolution was passed that a letter of condolence be sent to Mrs. Walley. 


President's Inaugural Address. 


My first duty this evening is to thank you for the honour of electing me for 
a third time to occupy this chair. When I think of the fifteen years that have 
passed since I presided over the meetings of this society, my feelings are of 
a mixed character—satisfaction on the score of sound progress made in the 
profession, and sorrow for the many dear friends we have lost during this 
period of time. 

As a veterinary society pure and simple I am afraid we have not made much 
advance, although as a machine for voting and for political purposes the 
society has legitimately extended its usefulness. What has struck me, and 
must also have attracted your notice, is that, although this society is constantly 
enrolling new members, the average attendance at its meetings is but poor, 
nor are those meetings attended by the very men we most wish to see, viz., 
the young practitioners. The vitality of these Associations can only be main- 
tained by the introduction of subjects for discussion of general interest and 
practical usefulness, and, although I do not deprecate the occasional reading 
of papers of important character and scientific interest, I do not think it is a 
healthy thing for this society, or any parallel one, to rely upon extraneous aid 
too frequently. Our feeling of self-respect should teach us that we have 
abundance of local talent to carry on the scientific business of this society. 

I need not remind you that the success of a society such as this largely 
depends upon the loyal support of its members towards the officers they have 
elected, and it lies in their power to make this society successful, both from a 
scientific, and, what is quite as important, a social point of view. I must 
apologise for the time I have taken up on this subject, on which I am afraid I 
have been lecturing. Fifteen years ago I find myself saying “‘ That the formal 
appointment by the local authorities of veterinary inspectors of districts is a 
tardy step towards the recognition of the public utility of the protession, and 
may lead to the organization of a veterinary sanitary service.” What is our 
position to-day ? It is this, that instead of the veterinary profession being 
recognised by the Board of Agriculture, it is in danger of being put aside, and 
positions formerly occupied by veterinary experts are to be filled by soldiers 
and sailors. In fact, the Board of Agriculture are meditating an indignity to 
the profession of an aggravating and intolerable character, and one against 
which I hope to see the whole profession in arms. We naturally look to one 
of our best fighters to lead us in this matter, and I dare venture to assure the 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons that he will be 
strenuously and loyally backed by the members of this society, and I should 
hope by the whole body of the profession, and supported, I feel sure, by the 
sympathy of the public in any measures to bring to light what threatens to be 
a serious scandal. Whatever steps are taken in this matter should be taken 
at once, and I hope to hear later something more on this subject from one 
better able than myself to deal with the exigencies of the situation. The 
lengthening of the period of study in the school does not seem to meet with 
universal approval, nor can I see any reason to increase an already over- 
burdened curriculum. Professor Limont, however, pointed out the other 
day that zoology might come in useful. When the retired sailor had taken full 
possession of the pleuro-pneumonic cow, the veterinary surgeon might be 
asked to take charge of an oyster bed. Of the Institute, or proposed Institute 
of Preventive Medicine, I can say nothing, as I only imperfectly understand 
its aim and object. The practical results of experiments with mallein and 
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tuberculin seem to have been extremely satisfactory, and there is now no doubt 
we have in them two agents of the very first importance in the diagnosis of 
glanders, farcy, and tuberculosis. I cannot draw these few imperfect words 
to a close without calling your attention to the grievous loss this society and 
the profession generally have sustained in the death of the late Principal of 
the Dick College. To many of us he was a personal friend, and we all 
recognised the sterling merit and indefatigable honest work by which he 
attained a high position in the veterinary profession. And now, gentlemen, 
in conclusion, let me assure you that I will, during my term of office, with 
your assistance, try to maintain the dignity, and, I hope, increase the useful- 
ness, of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Society, 

Mr. FAULKNER proposed, and Mr. JNo. Lawson seconded, that a vote of 
thanks be given to the President for his interesting address, which was 
acknowledged. 

Dinner. 
Pra PRESIDENT in most appropriate language proposed the toast of “ The 
ueen.’ 

Mr. Locke proposed the toast of “The Prince and Princess of Wales and 
the rest of the Royal family.” 

Mr. G. GARTSIDE Mayor, in proposing the toast of “ The Navy, Army, and 
Auxiliary Forces,” said the duty which had been placed upon him could have 
been performed more effectually than he could, but he was supported by the 
fact that the English Defence needed no recommendation, it carried itself by 
its own weight. The bravery of an English sailor lad was proverbial. Tommy 
Atkins also could not very well be beaten. He had no doubt that if the 
Auxiliary Forces were called upon to do anything for their country they would 
do it well. He recited Clement Scott’s “Charge of the English Guards at 
Kassassin.” 

Veterinary Captain APPLETON said he felt it an honour and a pleasure to 
respond to the toast of ‘The Navy, Army, and Auxiliary Forces,” which had 
been proposed and accepted in such an able and patriotic mauner. As to the 
navy it spoke for itself, being England’s first defence, and being acknowledged 
by everybody to be the premier navy in the world. Respecting the army, he 
thought from what it had done abroad and from what strangers had said, that 
it was the best equipped and manned in Europe ; of course, in numbers it was 
far behind, but it was something to have the best equipped and manned. 
Speaking of the Auxiliary Forces he said they could be depended upon in 
every way. In concluding he thanked the company for their kindness. 

Mr. WOLSTENHOLME said he had very great pleasure in proposing the toast 
of “The Medical Profession,” a profession which brought out the best 
qualities of every man, In its reiation to the veterinary profession it had 
always been of the kindest and most helpful nature possible. At the com- 
mencement of the veterinary profession the medical profession came to its 
assistance and nursed it into its present state, and he hoped the veterinary 
profession along the line had been attentive and derived something from it. 
That the medical profession was pre-eminent was unquestionable as the health 
of the human being was much more sacred, and of much more monetary 
value than a lower animal. The veterinary profession profits by the advance 
which the medical profession makes. He said the position of the veterinary 
profession at the present time was very different to what it was 50 or 20 years 
ago. It had advanced, and was advancing, and the medical profession was 
very pleased to acknowledge the advance which it had made, and to admit it 
with pleasure into departments which 25 years ago the veterinary surgeon 
did not aspire to or take any part in. The veterinary profession at the pre- 
sent time had aspirations as well as duties, and those aspirations were to do 
something more for the public weal than it did. It aspired to be with officers. 
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of health in endeavouring to eradicate and alleviate diseases amongst the 
lower animals. He was particularly pleased that two representatives from 
Owen’s College were present at the Society’s Annual Dinner. He remem- 
bered Owen’s College located in the street (Quay Street) in which he now 
lived. From so small a beginning it had risen to the present magnificent 
establishment. He also remembered an insignificant school of anatomy in 
Pine Street, and trom that small commencement it had risen to Owen’s 
College Medical School, in which there were rooms and equipments, probably 
second to none in the Kingdom, for the teaching of medical knowledge and 
scientific advancement of the medical profession. The medical profession in 
Manchester had been most sympathetic with the veterinary profession, inas- 
much as it had opened its doors to the latter as past-graduates to take up any 
course that could be taken up by an ordinary medical practitioner. In turn 
the veterinary profession ought to do its level best in this particular direction 
and he felt sure if it tried it would doit. He had the greatest pleasure in 
asking the company to drink the health of the medical profession. : 
Professor YOUNG, in replying to the toast of “The Medical Profession” 
said: This is not the first time it has been my good fortune to be at your 
hospitable board and I hope it will not be the last, and as a necessary corol- 
lary of that statement I might be allowed to say that it is not the first time I 
have been asked to respond to this toast. I do not know how I can find new 
words to reply for the profession to which I have the honour to belong, and I 
am glad in a sense there is no necessity because I see that this toast is 
signalled out as being at any rate of so much importance that it requires two 
ople to respond to it. I shall throw over the responsibility to Dr. Niven. 
always enjoy myself at your dinners. I am sure Dr. Niven will respond for 
the medical profession in terms which are perhaps more appropriate to the 
dignity of the profession, and that no one is more directly concerned with the 
work of the medical profession than he is. It seems to me that from a casual 
observation I am bound to admit that since Dr. Niven was appointed to his 
responsible position as medical officer of health for this city there has been a 
notable diminution in the death rate. I wondered why it was there was 
a notable diminution in the death rate. Of course, | knew Dr. Niven’s 
responsibility, but it was not until Mr. Wolstenholme’s speech was audible to 
me that I really got an absolute and accurate knowledge as to the true cause. I 
may have misinterpreted him somewhat, but I am perfectly certain of one 
thing—that not only Dr. Niven, but the medical profession generally, have 
nothing but good to gain from an intimate association with those of our pro- 
fessional brethren who deal with comparative pathology and comparative 
medicine and surgery. I regret that you have put this toast into your list at 
all as a separate toast ; I want to lead up to this point. Seriously, and apart 
from all banter, I hope the time will come when there will be no severance of 
the two professions. Surely we are departments of one great profession. 
There is no distinction ; the distinction is in our patients. The latter, I hope, 
are sacred to us in the truest and broadest sense. I am not going to pit a 
human being against a lower animal, but certainly the patient submitted to 
either the medical or veterinary practitioner is the most sacred object with 
which he has to deal. There should be no distinction between us in points 
of this kind. I hope the distinction will rapidly disappear, and that we will 
go hand in hand helping each other. I am sure that I am only speaking what 
every member of the college to which I happen to belong to my own advantage, 
and to my very great pleasure, feels. I am conficent 1 am simply uttering in 
their name this definite statement, that anything we can do to, or anything in 
which we can advance the interests of your great profession, knowing as we 
do full well that we are advancing our own simultaneously, we shall be most 
happy in every way to do. I should almost like to deal at some length on 
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points of this kind, but the toasts are very long. We have with us a very 
distinguished representative of your profession in the person of Professor 
Williams, who I know from past experience has shown a very hearty co- 
operation in every true advance of veterinary and medical work. Let me 
first tender my expression of grateful thanks to Mr. Wolstenholme for the 
extremely kind terms in which he has alluded to the medical profession, and 
to equally accord my thanks to you for the acceptance of that toast. I thank 
you most heartily and cordially. 

Dr. NIvEN, Medical Officer of Health, Manchester, said: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen, I thank you very heartily for the munificent hospitality which you 
have given us to-night. We have had an excellent dinner and splendid com- 
pany, and altogether we have enjoyed ourselves immensely. No doubt the 
bonds between the veterinary and medical professions are getting very much 
closer in recent years. The former profession are now assailing those com- 
plex questions of preventive medicine with the same vigour and audacity 
which the latter profession have given to them. It is now about 20 years ago 
since two distinguished medical men respectively, Dr. Veelmar, and that very 
distinguished veterinary surgeon, Chauveau, between them succeeded in 
showing that tuberculosis was an infectious disease, so that we owe it no less 
to the veterinary profession than to the medical profession for the complete 
demonstration of the nature of that disease, and although Koch has worked 
out the way, still we owe it very largely to the veterinary profession that the 
original discovery in that respect was made, and since then they have shown 
equal energy with the medical profession in tracking out the various ways in 
which consumption is conveyed, so that now we have come to the point where 
we must join hands in the prevention of that and many other diseases, The 
methods in the medical profession of cure are slightly different to the veteri- 
nary profession, but with regard to the preliminary aspects of disease the 
methods are the same, and when I was in Berlin last year I was much struck 
with the great advance the veterinary profession had made in that city. In 
Berlin all the cattle which are killed are taken to one common abattoir and 
there are subjected to the most rigorous veterinary criticism. If there is the 
slightest appearance of disease the animalis sliced up into a number of small 
pieces which are microscopically examined by girls. I hope the time is not 
very far off when something of the same scientific rigour will be applied to 
the food supply in Manchester, for I think there is no way in which the 
admirable training which veterinary surgeons now receive could be better 
applied than in securing that the food supply is good and free from disease. 
I will content myself with again thanking you very heartily for your hospitality. 

(To be continued.) 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Annual Dinner. 


Tue Annual Dinner of this Society was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on 
January 25th, the ex-president, M. A. W. Mason, in the chair. In addition to 
those who attended the meeting, M. H. A. Child, solicitor, and Mr. Gilbert 
Jackson took part in the proceedings. 

The usual loyal toasts having been duly honoured, Captain Dibbin, 17th 
Lancers, responded for the ‘‘ Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces.” 

The CHAIRMAN said the next item in their programme was “ Presentation 
of marble clock and ornaments to Mr. W. F. Greenhalgh by the members of 
the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society in recognition of his past services 
as hon. secretary.” It was most appropriate that the performance of this 
duty should devolve on the chairman, and it was particularly gratifying to him 
personally, that he should be the chairman by whom that pleasant duty had 
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to be discharged. Perhaps, in some respects, others among the members 
might more fittingly have made this presentation, but there was no one amongst 
them who could have felt more gratification than he (the Chairman) did in 
conveying to Mr. Greenhalgh this mark, not only of their personal respect 
and esteem, but as some partial recognition of his past services, to not only 
the veterinary profession in Yorkshire, but to the veterinary profession at 
large. While it had scarcely ever fallen to his lot to do anything more agree- 
able to his own feelings than this was, he could not but be sensible that by 
other gentlemen present the duty of conveying this compliment to Mr, 
Greenhalgh might have been more efficiently and adequately discharged. 
There were various reasons why he should say this, but, nevertheless, he 
would claim for himself that no one could have felt more pleasure than he 
now did in carrying out the wishes of the subscribers to this great testimonial. 
It was, nevertheless, but a small testimonial in comparison with the very 
high estimation in which the onerous duties of hon. secretaryship of the 
Society, as they had been performed by Mr. Greenhalgh, were held. Scarcely 
was it possible in any way to express or illustrate the importance which these 
services had been d:iring so long a period as 13 years, especially when it was 
remembered what an up-hill fight it must have been at first to render such an 
organisation so complete and comprehensive in so great a county as Yorkshire. 
To have acted in that capacity as Mr. Greenhalgh had done and to have 
achieved so much success must have been something more than “all beer and 
skittles.” Mr, Greenhalgh had faithfully and assiduously directed and pro- 
moted the gradual development of the society from its primitive condition 
until now it was found to be a highly efficient, vigorous, and influential 
organisation, Nothing short of such energy and enthusiasm as Mr. 
Greenhalgh had shown, together with a hearty love of his profession, could 
have yielded such excellent results. He (the Chairman) within the last few 
years had been brought much in touch with Mr. Greenhalgh, and therefore 
was all the better able to judge of the work he had had to do in upholding 
and spreading the membership of this society as well as its scope and 
intellectual utility. At certain periods in the existence of the society there 
had been, as there always must be in such cases, certain periods of depres- 
sion, even if there were not instances of friction. For any unfortunate con- 
dition of things like that, the members would admit that they had had only 
themselves to blame. How could a society flourish or grow in prestige as 
well as in usefulness, if the members did not turn up at the meetings as in 
duty they were bound to do; nay, all the more so if they did not bring 
forward subjects for discussion or give any outward sign of an enthusiastic 
interest in the welfare and success of this—which he had a right to say was— 
a great Veterinary Medical Association. The chairman here uncovered on a 
side table the handsome testimonial before mentioned, and in due form pre- 
sented it to Mr. Greenhalgh, which ceremony was accompanied by cheering 
and the singing of ‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

Professor WILLIAMS said how pleased he was to be present once again at 
the annual gathering of the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society, not only 
because he regarded it as a privilege, but because as principal of a college 
now, it made him remember that he was not always so. Asa principal of a 
college he felt unusually happy because of this valuable and honourable 
presentation to their late hon. sec., Mr. Greenhalgh, who he was proud to say 
was formerly one of his most praiseworthy, creditable and successful students. 
Also he felt happy because along with his old and greatly esteemed friend, 
Mr. Carter, he claimed to be a father, and ancestor, and one of the founders 
of the Society. He had during the day’s proceedings had handed to him by 
Mr. F. Somers, the new hon. sec., a most interesting document. It was no 
less than one of the original circulars calling together the first meeting of 
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Yorkshire veterinary surgeons, which had culminated in the formation of this 
society. Unfortunately the date was not stated upon it, but one of the 
signatories was ‘‘Wm. Williams, secretary,* Bradford.” He repeated how 
extremely gratified he was to be present on this occasion when so much and 
well-deserved honour was to be done to his old student, Mr. Greenhalgh, at 
the end of a rather lengthy period of services to a society which he had liked 
so much from the first day of his connection with it. Well, indeed, was he 
worthy of the mark of respect, esteem, and gratitude they had presented to 
him. Scarcely less pleased was he (Mr. Williams) to find that their present 
hon. sec., Mr. F. Somers, was also an old student at the New Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh. He hoped Mr. Somers’ career in the secretaryship would 
be as successful as had been that of his predecessor; and if he (Mr. Williams) 
claimed to be a father of this society, along with Mr. Carter, why should he 
not hope, before long, to be looked up to as its grandfather? He could not, 
he said, but take that opportunity of saying that so long as he lived, and so 
long as he was able to either teach, lecture or practice, he should never forget 
the many happy days he had spent with professional friends all over the 
country, but more particularly should he remember with delight those red- 
letter days when he had been the guest of his Yorkshire brethren, and more 
especially that one day on which they were there met when honour was done 
to whom honour was due, in the person of their late hon sec. Mr. 
Greenhalgh. 

Mr. GREENHALGH replied, cordially acknowledging the tribute thus paid to 
him by his Yorkshire professional brethren. He admitted that the society 
might have done more work, but it could not have done more useful work, 
taking into consideration the troublous times through which the officials of it 
had to pass. He considered that it was now in full maturity and was 
endowed with every faculty which should guarantee to it a successful career 
in the future. Not so long since a new set of rules had been framed which 
were in accordance with the temper, the aspirations, and the enlightenment 
of the last decade of the nineteenth century. Whatever he had done as 
secretary had been under the sanction and at the behest of the various pre- 
sidents, but he had on his own part always had the success and the reputa- 
tion of the society deeply at heart. He saw around that table several ex- 
presidents, and he thought he might venture to challenge them whether when 
he threw up the reins of office he did or did not leave its affairs in a more 
satisfactory condition than they had been in at any previous period of the 
society's existence. Some of the members who had a fondness for probing 
into past history might possibly feel some astonishment that the balance at 
their bankers or in the treasurer's hands at present was so small as compared 
with what at one time it was. He could point toa period of their history 
when they had £70 to the good, but it must be remembered that in a spirit of 
just and righteous benevolence they voted out of that surplus £50 as a 
solatium to the family of their old friend and colleague, the late Mr. W. 
Broughton, who perhaps was no less an ancestor of this society than Pro- 
fessor Williams and Mr. Carter could claim to be. The working expenses 
also had gone on increasing and necessarily so, but there was a new departure 
as regarded the proceedings of these societies, and that was the publication 
of their proceedings in the veterinary journals which had had its origin with 
this society. It was a new idea that interesting discussions should be placed 
on record in the hope that they would prove beneficial to the whole profession, 
whether at home or abroad, and their proceedings had been periodically 
reported at length. Other societies had since recognised the value of such 
publicity by following their precedent. Mr. Greenhalgh concluded by again 
returning thanks for the handsome recognition the society had made of his 
past services. 
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The VicE-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooke) proposed ‘The Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons,” and in suggesting an occasional change in the place of 
meeting, invited this Society to hold its July meeting at Scarborough. He 
did not see why for once they should not combine pleasure with business. 
Referring to the toast, he said lately there had been some correspondence 
in the veterinary journals, especially with regard to the more stringent 
exactions now to be imposed on students, as well as a more lengthened 
period of studentship. Under these regulations, he could not see with 
sufficient clearness whether the public could be as bountifully served as 
hitherto, that was to say, would the supply be equal to the demand? But it 
was only reasonable to suppose that intending students had been prepared 
for this change and extension in the curriculum, and, therefore, the calm 
which had followed the storm could be accounted for. He approved of the 
action of the Council in this respect. They must keep on a par with other 
educational bodies in requiring additional attainments from their neophytes. 
This 19th century had not left much time for relaxation, and none at all for 
lethargy. The Council, too, no doubt, would act promptly in respect of all 
information laid before them as to irregularities, and he hoped the conduct of 
those who acted dishonourably in competition with others, would come under 
the censure of the chief authority. He incidentally remarked that it was 20 
years since he entered the firm of Greaves and Faulkner, of Manchester, and 
he hoped they would not see any deeper signs of wear and tear in their old 
friend, Mr. Faulkner, than they did now. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply, said: The Council of the Royal College were 
only advancing in the same direction as that taken by other colleges and 
universities. There had been enmity, bitterness and strife, in consequence of 
their proceedings, but, undoubtedly, the steps they had taken had been in the 
right direction, With regard to unprofessional conduct, the Council, not so 
very long ago, had had a very serious discussion on the subject, and had 
seriously taken into consideration one of the most pronounced cases of the 
kind, and the course to be adopted in regard to which would shortly be 
decided. Another matter which well deserved deliberate consideration, was 
the writing of articles in newspapers upon veterinary matters, and that of 
giving of answers to questions, which could not but be regarded as improper 
intrusions upon the privileges of every duly-qualified practitioner. 

Mr. FAULKNER, Manchester, said their object must always be to do the 
best they could for the profession, and they would be glad to hear from Mr. 
Mason that the Council were determined to deal with cases of unprofessional 
conduct, however difficult a thing it might be found to do. While seeking to 
do what was just and right, they would not forget to temper justice with 
mercy, and not let their decisions press too severely upon any individual. 
He could testify that the Council had a great deal of hard work to do, and he 
could assure them that their representatives had to devote two days, at least, 
on each occasion when they were convened for the discharge of their duties. 

Mr. FAULKNER then proposed “the Veterinary Schools,” and, in doing so, 
expressed the pleasure it always gave him to attend the meetings of the 

Yorkshire Society. It was quite true he and Mr. Cook were associated 20 
years ago, and therefore he was particularly pleased to be present. He 
thought they ought all to be thankful to the schools and the professors. The 
schools of the present day had advanced with the times. They were very 
much ahead of what they were 20 years ago. The London school was a huge 
establishment, capable of doing various kinds of work of a most advanced 
character. Its laboratory was a particularly fine one. Professor Williams’ 
school in Edinburgh was thoroughly equipped, and capable of doing good 
work. The schools to-day were advancing with the times, and endeavouring 
to fulfil their duties as well as schools possibly could do, He was glad to see 
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the evergreen Professor Williams present. For there was no man in the 
profession whose heart was more in his work. He was sure they all felt 
grateful to that gentleman for what he had done in the past, and rejoiced to 
find that although years were creeping on him, he maintained his health, and 
took as great an interest in the profession as he had done in the past. 

Professor WILLIAMS expressed thanks for the kind manner in which bis 
name had been received. They would all be aware of the drastic changes 
which had been advocated at the schools in the past. Now, he thought pro- 
gress and reformation were all right, but he looked upon what the Council had 
done as nothing less than an act of revolution. It had come upon them too 
suddenly. He bowed with all due submission to what had been done, and 
would endeavour to carry out the laws of the profession. The schools had done 
fairly well in the past, but he thought the future looked rather gloomy. He 
was thankful he had so far succeeded as to be able to stand a storm of a few 
years’ duration and come out of it with the approbation of his profession. 
He had sufficient to maintain him in a state of solvency for some years to 
come, Then he had other things to fall back upon. He had been successful 
as an author, and that alone would enable him to carry on this rather unhappy 
warfare. He believed the public appreciated the best men, and it was a 
pleasure and gratification to see the way in which his old students were 
appreciated. 

Professor W. O. WILLIAMs in the first place thanked them for the support 
they gave him in the election for Council. He issued no circular and asked 
for no support, and he believed he was returned in a great measure out of 
appreciation for his father’s work. He was once of opinion that the work on 
the Council would be light, but he soon found out his mistake, for sittings 
extending from 8 to 10 hours were common. He could assure them the 
colleges did their best to inform students upon all subjects. Teachers 
endeavoured to be original in their teaching, and if they had to consider the 
subjects laid down to teach, they were always getting into danger if they 
taught anything beyond. That had a tendency to limit the teaching. A 
teacher ought to teach to be thoughtful, and be recognised by the student as 
an authority on the subject. 

At this point the Rev. F. LAWRENCE addressed the assembly. He said he 
was connected with the Society for the encouragement of kindness to animals. 
Some months ago it was resolved by this Society to see if something could 
not be done to elevate the position of veterinary surgeons. One speaker said 
they ought to occupy a higher position, It was felt that this Society and 
veterinary surgeons ought to be in closer touch. Ina few weeks this Society 
would hold a meeting and he was asked to see if the Yorkshire Association 
would send a representative to that meeting. With regard to the examination 
of animals before slaughter they were heart and soul with the veterinary 
surgeons, as they were in everything else. 

= G. BowmaN proposed “ The Visitors,” which was replied to by Mr. H. 
A. CHILD. 

Mr. C, CARTER submitted “ The other Veterinary Medical Societies, repre- 
sentatives of the Lancashire, etc.” He was certain they had all recognised the 
work the medical associations had done during the last few years for the 
profession, not only in cementing the good feeling of brotherly affection, but 
also in giving a helping hand to the younger members of the profession who 
had began to earn their own livelihood. Personally, he was sure the benefit 
he derived from attending the meetings of the Society as a young man would 
never be forgotten, and it had always been a pleasure to him to come to the 
meetings. The work the Society had done was very great, and it was almost 
impossible to estimate the work they were capable of doing. The changes 
which had taken place in the conduct of the profession, were chiefly changes 
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emanating from agitation caused by the societies. Not many years ago the 
Council was elected by what might be called a clique, and outside that, aman 
had little chance of getting on the Council. Now each veterinary surgeon 
had discussed the burning questions regarding the profession, they sifted the 
matter and selected the candidate they desired and worked for his return on 
the Council, He was sure they would agree with him, and they were fortu- 
nate in having Mr. Mason as their representative. They owed him a debt of 
gratitude, for he attended to his duties honestly and thoroughly, and in a 
manner which was fully appreciated. He thought the meetings of the Society 
should take into consideration the question of veterinary politics. They had 
the power in their hands. If they would only combine thoroughly they could 
carry the whip hand in these matters. Their most sincere wish was for the 
success of the other associations. 

Mr. Awbe (S. Durham and N. Yorkshire Association) expressed the pleasure 
it had given him to be present. He apologised for the inability of their 
President to be present, and said he had enjoyed the meeting very much. He 
agreed with every word Mr. Carter had said in reference to the importance of 
their associations. The good they had done was incalculable. They had the 
power if they only chose to use it. Since they commenced the association 
with which he was connected, it had done good work, and probably would do 
better in the future than it had in the past. 

Mr. G. Simpson proposed “ The Ladies” and Mr. F. Somers replied. 

Mr. W. F. GREENHALGH proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
remarking that Mr. Mason had worked like a Trojan during the past year. It 
had been a real pleasure to work with that gentleman, and they could not do 
less than accord him their heartiest thanks. 

Mr. Mason said it had been a honour and privilege to be the president of 
the Y.V.M.S. He had only done his duty, for it was the duty of any man, 
when elected to the position of president, to do the very best he could for the 
Society. Whatever faults or backslidings they may have found in him, he 
could assure them they were but errors of judgment. Mr. Greenhalgh would 
bear him out that whilst he was the head of the Society, it was always his 
utmost endeavour to further their interest in every possible way. He had 
lived so long in Yorkshire that he almost considered himself a Yorkshireman. 
He had never yet missed a meeting, and it would have been one of the regrets 
of his life had he been prevented from attending on that interesting occasion. 
Mr. Cooke, in his address, dealt with the importance of placing their views 
before the Council. He could assure them the Council was wishful they 
should investigate any matters and communicate the result to their representa- 
tive. If they didn’t know what they wanted as a body, they, representatives 
on the Council, didn’t know what to ask for to promote the good of the 
profession at large. It had been said “ Why don’t you do thisorthat?” His 
reply was to that, ‘‘ Please do this or that and we will do our utmost to bring 
about the reforms you desire.” 

The CHaArIRMAN proposed the health of Professor Williams. 

Mr. G. CARTER, in seconding this, said the Y.V.M.S. was formed in 1861 or 
1862. He knew it had been established in 1865, when the cattle plague broke 
out. He held the Society had done good to the profession at large, and in its 
early days no man worked harder than Professor Williams. 

Mr. G. CarTER, in supporting, drew attention to the new regulations of the 
Board of Trade with regard to district inspectors. 

Professor WILLIAMS, in returning thanks, said he hoped it was not true that 
Major Tennant was to be appointed head of the Veterinary Department of 
the Board of Agriculture. Were they to be directed by a man who had been 
only a major in the army. 

During the evening songs were kindly sung by Mr. Gilbert Jackson, Mr. 
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Cattle (humourist), and others, and Mr. Harry Harrison accompanied with his 
usual ability. 
FRANK Somers, Hon. Sec. 


A special meeting of the members was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, 
on Thursday, 28th February, to consider the forwarding of a memorial to the 
President and Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, respecting 
the employment of laymen in the Veterinary Department of the Board of 
Agriculture. In the absence of Mr. James Cooke, the chair was taken by Mr. 
A. W. Mason (Leeds), the members present being—Messrs. G. Whitehead, 
Batley ; H. Snarry, York; S. Wharam, G. E. Bowman, W. F. Greenhalgh, 
Frank Somers, Leeds; Charles Steel, Dublin; Frank Scott, Knaresboro’ ; 
Philip Deighton, Riccall ; J. Atcherley, Harrogate; G. W. Carter, Keighley ; 
J. E. Scriven, Tadcaster; John Nettleton, Northallerton; James Cooke, 
Scarboro’. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Frank Somers) announced letters of regret at 
inability to be present from Mr. Thomas Greaves, Professor Pritchard, and 
Mr. Collings (Otley). He had also received copies of resolutions bearing on 
the snbject down on the agenda paper from the Central Veterinary Medical 
Society and the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association. 

The CHAIRMAN then said he was sure the members would not cavil at the 
gentlemen who were responsible for the calling of the meeting to hear the 
views and opinions of the Society on the important question stated for 
discussion. [t was not so many weeks since that they read in their weekly 
Reeord of a rumour that a layman, Major Tennant, was going to step into the 
post just vacated by Professor Brown, and thus step over the heads of Mr. 
Cope and Mr. Duguid, two gentlemen who had done great service both to the 
veterinary medical profession and to the stockowners of this country. He 
had gone there to listen, and did not wish to make a long speech, but he must 
raise his humble voice against what he might term an outrage upon their 
professional feelings. A layman, however eminent he might be, was not the 
proper person to fill a purely professional position like that of the head of the 
Veterinary Department of the Board of Agriculture. The proposal that a 
layman should direct professional men was, on the face of it, utterly ridiculous, 
and he was sure that if it were carried out the nation would be great sufferers 
in the future in case of any outbreak of disease occurring. He was of opinion 
that the attention not only of the veterinary medical profession should be 
drawn to this important matter, but also that, as far as in them lay, they should 
ventilate the matter in all directions. They should try to get all their members 
of Parliament to express to the hon. gentlemen their own views on the 
question and disgust at the manner in which they had been treated. They 
had not only to listen to this rumour about Professor Brown’s successor, but 
certain things had been done already. The thin edge of the wedge had been 
introduced by the recent appointment of extra travelling inspectors. They 
had read that a veterinary surgeon, having some time on his hands, applied 
for one of these appointments, and he was told that it was not necessary for 
these travelling inspectors to be veterinary surgeons. However that might 
be, they would all be agreed that the Director of the Veterinary Department 
of the Board of Agriculture should not only be a veterinarian, but a veterinarian 
with the best possible qualifications—a man who, with his experience, should 
be able to cope with preventable diseases—if it were possible to obtain the 
services of such aman. He believed that nearly all European Governments, 
as well as those of Canada and the United States, relied solely on their 
veterinary advisers, As to the Continent, he had never heard of a layman 
having been appointed to such a responsible and onerous post as that of 
Director of the Veterinary Department of the Board of Agriculture. He 
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his hoped the meeting would agree to a resolution on the subject. There was a { 
meeting of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons on Wednesday next, 
- and he noticed that one of the items on the agenda paper was to consider 
letters, in reference to appointments at the Board of Agriculture, from 
ds, Veterinary Medical Societies in the country. He should be present at that 
the meeting, and hoped to be able to give voice to any resolution which they 
ing might now adopt. He concluded by proposing the following resolution, 
of which, he explained, was practically the same proposition as was brought 
Mr. before the Central Veterinary Medical Society by Professor Edgar the other 
ad, day :—“ That this Society communicate with the Royal College of Veterinary 
gh, Surgeons, and with every Veterinary Medical Society in the United Kingdom, 
oO; asking for their opinion and sanction for a deputation representing the whole 
‘ys of the said societies, and the profession generally, to wait upon the Minister 
ke, of Agriculture ; and also that members of Parliament be invited to bring the 
matter before their constituencies, especially stockowners, and, if necessary, 
at call the attention of the House of Commons to the subject.” 
ind Mr. W. F. GREENHALGH said he had great pleasure in seconding the pro- 
on position. It seemed to him a shame that the veterinary medical profession 
cal should be superseded by a layman in so important a matter as the head of the 
Veterinary Department of the Board of Agriculture. Officers in the army 
the might know a good deal, but they were hardly qualified to fill a position in 
the which veterinary science was needed. He thought they would all be of one 
for mind, that they ought, as a profession, to be properly appreciated by the 
kly Government. 
the Mr. G. E. Bowman remarked that he should be extremely sorry if the 
Mr. Government did not appoint a member of the veterinary medical profession 
the to succeed Professor Brown. With regard to the resolution of the Lanca- 
He shire Veterinary Medical Association saying that the Board of Agriculture 
ust ignored the veterinary profession altogether, he thought that was wrong. 
eir The Board of Agriculture were now paying more to veterinary surgeons than 
the they had ever done—at least, that was his experience. As to the subject of 
the travelling inspectors, it was a question whether they could get veterinary 
ta surgeons to accept those positions. He dared say they might get a few. 
us, Mr. FRANK SOMERS supported the motion, observing that their diploma 
ers would be of little use to them if appointments like the head of the Veterinary 
ion Department of the Board of Agiculture were going to be filled by laymen. 
be The resolution might, perhaps, appear rather strong, but if the thin end of 
uld the wedge was admitted, there was no knowing where the thing would stop. 
ers He was not so sure that some young veterinary surgeons would not like to 
the have had the chance of being appointed travelling inspectors. 
1ey Mr. G. Carter: That would not answer the purposes of the Board of 
but Agriculture ; they do not want experienced men; at the present time it is the 
sen veterinary surgeons who advise the travelling inspectors who come down. 
ley As to the salary of these travelling inspectors, it is not very large, and I doubt 
= —— you would get veterinary surgeons to take up these posts for what is 
or paid. 
ght Mr. GREENHALGH: Do they do the work for the love of the thing ? 
ent The CHAIRMAN thought that £350 a year, with travelling expenses, was not 
lan ad pay. 
uld Mr. Carter: I should not like to give up practice for it. 
the Mr. CarTER said that he was perfectly in accord with the resolution, that 
its, the Director of the Veterinary Department of the Board of Agriculture should 
er be a veterinary surgeon. He did not think there could be two opinions on 
lan that point. 
of Mr. BowMAN said another matter for consideration was this :—Supposing 
He the Board of Agriculture were to appoint veterinary surgeons as travelling 
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inspectors, it would, in the case of swine fever, do away with the inspectors 
appointed by local authorities. 

Mr. J. E. Scriven: It would not work at all. 

Mr. A. W. WHITEHEAD said he was quite of that opinion. 

Mr. ScrIvEN said he took it that their principal intention on that occasion 
was to memorialise the President and Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to see that a veterinarian, and not a layman, was 
appointed chief of the Veterinary Department of the Board of Agriculture. 

The resolution, on being put to the meeting, was carried unanimously. 


THE CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


AN ordinary general meeting of this Society was held on Thursday, the 
7th inst., at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10, Red Lion Square, 
Bloomsbury. Mr. S. Villar, the President, occupied the chair. The other 
Fellows present were : Messrs. J. K. Bruce, Vet.-Capt. E. R. C. Butler, A.V.D., 
A. L. Butters, Matthew Clark, C. H. Cordy, H. Edgar, G. Easte, T. C. Garry, 
H. Gray, J. S. Hurndall, W. Hunting, Prof. F. Hobday, F. W. Kendall, G. C. 
Lowe, Prot. J. Macqueen, F.C. Mahon (hon. sec.), Joseph H. Manton, W. 
Roots, A. Rogerson, J. Rowe (hon. treas.), Fredk. G. Samson, J. E. Tooth, F. 
Orford, L. Walpole ; and as visitors, Messrs. Morgan Evans, W. Perryman, 
W. Reekie, H. M. Durrant, and F. M. Lenox, Colyngham. 

On the motion of Mr. SAMson, seconded by Mr. Butters, the minutes of 
the previous monthly meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

Communications regretting the inability of the writers to attend were 
received from Professor Pritchard, Messrs. F. W. Wragg, J. R. Cox, and H. 
M. Singleton. 

Horse Insurance Fees. 

The Hon. Sec. (Mr. F. C. Mahon) read a letter dated Great Yarmouth, the 
19th ultimo, which he had received from the secretary of the Eastern Counties 
Veterinary Medical Society, acknowledging the receipt of a communication 
from him (Mr. Mahon) on the question of horse insurance fees, and the views 
of the Central Society in relation to it, and adding, ‘I was very pleased to 
lay your letter before my society at its last meeting, and 1 can say on their 
behalf that they are more than satisfied with the support their suggestions 
have received at the hands of your and other societies, and they trust that the 
matter be brought to some successful issue.” 


New Honorary Fellow. 

A letter was read from Mr. H. G. Rogers, 170, Brompton Road, S.W., 
thanking the Society for having elected him an honorary fellow, adding that 
this was a ‘distinction which he valued very highly, and he fully appreciated 
the great compliment paid him by the Society.” 


The Late Professor Walley. 


The SecrETARY reported that Mrs. Walley, widow of the late Professor T. 
Walley, of Royal (Dick's) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, had written to him 
from Edinburgh, under date the Ist inst., as follows :—* Dear Sir,—Allow me 
to return you my most hearty thanks for the kind words of sympathy sent to 
me and my family by the members of your veterinary medical society. I am 
sure many of my late husband's friends will miss him and lament his death, 
as I lament the loss of as devoted and kind a husband and father as it was 
possible to have. Thanking you also for your kind wishes, I am, dear sir, 
faithfully yours (signed), G. S. Walley.” 

It was directed that the letter should be entered on the minutes of the 
Society’s proceedings. 


‘tors 
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Elections and Nominations. 

A ballot resulted in the unanimous election of the following gentlemen as 
Fellows of the Society:—Messrs. W. E. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., and R. 
Porch, M.R.C.V.S., both of 9, Grosvenor Road, S.W. 

Mr. W. H. Clapp, M.R.C.V.S., Lyndhurst Road, Peckham, was nominated 
as a Fellow of the Society by Professors McFadyean, and F. Hobday, and 
Mr. S. Villar. Mr. W. Perryman, M.R.C.V.S., had as his nominators Mr. W. 
Hunting, P.R.C.V.S., Mr. Butters and Mr. Samson. Mr. Claude A. A. 
Ewin, M.R.C.V.S., was nominated by Mr. F. W. Kendall, Professor 
Macqueen, and Mr. F. C. Mahon, and Mr. William Kirk, by Messrs. F. 
Samson, W. Roots, and W. Hunting. 


The National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society. 


Mr. H. Epcar: As I proposed the adjournment of this subject for further 
consideration of Mr. Locke’s reply, I ask your indulgence for a short time to 
enable me to re-open the matter. Since our last meeting I have written to 
Mr. Locke for a prospectus of the National Veterinary Benevolent and 
Mutual Defence Society, which he has very kindly sent me. In his letter he 
regrets the very unfair remarks I made in reference to the society and 
himself at our last meeting. I fail to see that anything I said could be so 
construed. Mr. Hurndall certainly asked for an explanation of what he 
considered the somewhat discourteous way this society had been treated by 
such a prolonged delay in reply to our communication. Mr, Locke now 
explains this by saying he acknowledged receipt of our circular, and stated 
that it would be considered at their next annual meeting, which has only just 
taken place. Hence Mr. Locke is exonerated from blame in the matter, but 
perhaps it does not seem to some of us a long time to have to wait for a 
reply, in a matter of such great importance. I shall not in any way apologise 
for re-opening this subject, because, as I have already intimated, it is a 
subject which is of the utmost importance to every veterinary surgeon, and it 
is only through such societies as these that any action can be taken, I 
believe since the matter was brought forward in January, 1894, some of 
those who signed the circular have joined the society. This action is in 
accordance with Mr. Locke’s feelings, and his idea of the way that any 
defects that exist in the society may be remedied. But, gentlemen, how 
many members are there from the South of England who can attend the 
general meeting of this society held, as it is, in Manchester? And how many 
Southern men are there on the Council? One!!! 

The society’s reply to our circular is certainly short if not sweet. It says, 
“there are not suffieient grounds for the change.” Now let us see if there 
are not. I take it that every veterinary surgeon in existence ‘almost, is in 
agreement with a “ Mutual Defence Society.” We are almost weekly having 
cases brought before us showing the absolute need of such a body, but I ask 
the question, Is the society a mutual defence one? How often in cases 
which have occurred has this society lent any aid in real defence? Of course 
there may be many cases that are not reported, and of which we know 
nothing, but a paragraph on page 342 in Zhe Veterinary Record of December 
15th, 1894, is worth noting—‘ We have also had before us several claims 
made upon our members. The Council has been called together and the 
merits of the case carefully and dispassionately considered, and if found to be 
such as could not be defended, we have rendered personal assistance in 
arranging matters between plaintiff and defendant, and in such cases the 
fairness of the terms agreed upon has in every instance been so satisfactory 
that the business, friendship, and reputation of our member has been estab- 
lished.” I ask, does this meet our ideal of a defence society? Is this coping 
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with the burning questions of the day? Is it helping to stem the tide of the 
intolerant persecutions that are increasing? I say it is not meeting the needs 
of the veterinary profession, and in this point there is room for a change. 
Would not “the mutual compromising society” be a more fitting name 
for this society ? 

I have not time now to enter into a discussion npon the various rules of 
the society, but I wish to direct your attention to rule 12, although it is called 
“the society” meaning one with a two-fold object, yet in rule 3 it says “one 
partner of a concern may be a member of the Benevolent branch only,” and 
thus become a member of the society while yet not reaping any defence 
advantages. It does not say there are separate fees for each subscription, 
Then turning to rule 12, have you noticed that one farthing is the amonnt 
which renders a respectable amount available for defence purposes into a 
most inadequate one? If the defence fund amounts to £399 19s. 11d., it is 
all available for defence purposes, but if anyone is kind enough to add one 
farthing then £400 must at once be handed over to the benevolent fund, and 
cannot be touched for the defence, but rather an extra call must be made 
upon the members. Here again, gentlemen, I think you will agree with me 
that this is not a model basis, and there is room for a beneficial change. 

Then again turning to another paragraph on page 342 of The Veterinary 
Record of December 15th, 1894, we find, in the financial statement of the 
society, the treasurer states: ‘‘ During the year we have had several applica- 
tions for assistance in cases of great need, but unfortunately for the appli- 
cants they have failed to become members. They therefore had no claim 
upon our funds.” Where does the benevolent come in? Should not the 
society be called as a Mr. Nom de plume in The Veterinary Record put it, a 
“ provident” society, and yet, turning to rule 1 of the benevolent regulation, I 
find it stated “the object of the fund is, as stated in the preamble, to afford 
assistance to such of its members, their widows and orphans, as after proper 
inquiry may prove to be deserving objects of professional benevolence.” Then 
again according to rule 6, petitioners must produce a certificate of good moral 
character, etc. Rule 8 saying the Council, after due investigation, shall, if 
satisfied that the case is a deserving one, etc. etc. Gentlemen, if I am a 
member of the society and have regularly paid my subscription, I am entitled 
to receive help from it, and the Council have no right to make me or mine 
objects of charity when we only ask for what is our legal and moral right. 
Please note further that there was not one penny given away during the 
whole of 1894. Is there no room fora change here? I leave it for you to 
decide if we have substantiated our request for an alteration in the basis and 
working of this society, and whether we do not consider these grounds 
sufficient for the veterinary profession. 

Personally, I should much prefer one substantial defence society and one 
benevolent society, but entirely separate, if they could be conducted on such 
lines as wonld prove a mutual benefit and real help to the members; and 
if nothing can be done with the present society, we must canvass the whole of 
the profession and, if possible, start a new one to meet existing needs. If 
any gentlemen who signed or acquiesced in the original circular we sent out 
has since joined the old society, I extremely regret it, because I think in this 
instance they woutd have done more good outside than in. 

Mr. J. S. HuRNDALL : I have no desire to occupy your time, but I cannot 
very well allow the matter to pass over without offering a few observations. 
Mr. Edgar has adduced some reasons why steps should be taken to dissociate 
the purposes of the defence from those of the benevolent. I may say ina 
few words, that I arrived at the conclusion that this separation was desirable 
because I found that,this particular Society had never at any one time sufficient 
funds in hand to meet the costs that would be incurred in any very serious 
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case. As you areaware, this Society, whose headquarters are at Manchester, 
were approached with the idea of dissociating the two branches of work pro- 
viding they obtained a considerable accession of members, thus yielding a 
largely increased income for defensive purposes, and enabling the Society, in 
case of need, to defend a case in the High Courts of Justice. Having regard 
to the fact of how costs run up in the High Court of Justice, I think you will 
all agree with me that it would be unsatisfactory for any defence society to 
attempt to defend a cause in that court unless it had in hand at least 
£1,000 or £1,500. As I understand, it is impossible for this Society on its 
present basis to possess any such sum available for defensive purposes. 
When I introduced this matter twelve months ago my idea was that we 
should subscribe to a defence society that would be of real use in the case of 
need; that, given a sufficient income by additional members, would be enabled 
to conduct the work of defence in a practical and satisfactory manner. Well, 
gentlemen, you know that our suggestions have been submitted to the Man- 
chester Society, and we have been informed in a very curt manner, that we 
are not wanted to interfere in the matter at all. Our suggestions are not 
worthy of consideration—that is what their reply really means. Now the 
question really is: are we content that the existing state of things should 
continue or shall we form a defence association for ourselves here in London ? 
How that issue is to be brought about I do not exactly see, unless there is a 
distinct evidence of co-operation on the part of a pretty good number of 
members with whom we can come intouch. Failing any satisfactory response 
from the Manchester Society, I would suggest that we try to do some- 
thing by and for ourselves, in order that we may put ourselves in 
the position of being able to defend a case in the High Court of 
Justice should the occasion arise. I will give you a further reason why, | 
think, it is high time we aroused ourselves to do something in our own 
mutual defence. If we do not soon make an effort in this direction we shall 
speedily be wiped out of existence by the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. I allude to the charge preferred at the Wilmslow 
Petty Sessions, Cheshire, by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals against Messrs. Boscoe and Lomas, which was briefly reported 
in the Veterinary Record last Saturday week. I just now spoke to Mr. 
Hunting, the editor of the Veterinary Record, about this case, and he informed 
me that he got the best report of the proceedings available. I am sure he 
did, because I am certain he is in sympathy with the views I hold, and had 
he been able to obtain a full report of the case I am confident he would have 
done so in accordance with his manifest desire to print whatever is of interest 
to the profession. The case is very indifferently reported. Mr. Lomas is one 
of ourselves—a man of high standing. He is, however, like very many of us, 
a poor man. The case was stated by the prosecuting solicitor to be a test 
case to show whether or no veterinary surgeons were responsible in cases of 
this description which came under their care. It was admitted to be a test 
case. I ask you to bear that in mind. ‘The magistrates were unable to 
arrive at a decision, and this fact may be taken as a remarkable instance of 
what the lawyer for the defence was able to do for his clients, for in 99 cases 
out of 100, I have no hesitation in saying, the magistrates invariably 
go for the Society quite irrespective of the evidence which we as experts may 
adduce. I have had severe experience of this myself, and I have no doubt 
that many of you have had very good reason to be dissatisfied with the way 
in which our veterinary evidence has been disregarded in prosecutions brought 
by the R.S.P.C.A., a Society supported by charity, and absolutely without 
any locus standi when it arrogates to itself the right of dictating to the veteri- 
nary profession what it shall or shall not do. If you are satisfied to remain 
under the ban of this society, it is quite competent for you to do so. But 
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here is an instance which, to my mind, shows the necessity of our banding 
ourselves together in a defensive and protective society, and I think the 
occasion for such an organisation is urgent. I learn from Mr. Faulkner, who, 
with Mr. Hopkin and Mr. W. A. Taylor, gave evidence for the defence, that 
the reports of the case against Messrs. Boscoe and Lomas that have appeared 
in the public prints were wholly inadequate. As prcfessional witnesses for the 
prosecution there was an unknown individual who lives in Manchester, and is 
able to affix the letters M.R.C.V.S. to his name, and Professor Pritchard and 
Mr. J. R. Cox. The latter gentleman went all the way from London to 
Wilmslow to endanger a brother professional's character and social prospects. 
If that is not enough to raise anyone’s ire, I dont know what is. When such 
influential members of our profession, men holding high positions and of high 
standing, consent to act such a part as I have mentioned, I think it is high 
time we took the matter into our own hands and did something to defend 
ourselves. It is necessary that something should be done very quickly, as 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, having lost their 
test case, will not, I believe, hesitate to institute a similar prosecution at the 
earliest opportunity. Should they do so, the solicitor for the defence on the 
next occasion may not be so able a man, or the witnesses for the defence so 
well qualified to convince the magistrates that the case is an unwarrantable 
one. I feel very strongly that, unless we take efficient measures to protect 
ourselves, it will fare badly with some member of our profession, Had the 
defendants in this case been convicted, they would have been liable to a very 
heavy fine, or, probably, imprisonment. If you gentlemen are content to view 
this prospect with complacency, and allow the present situation to continue, 
the responsibility must rest with yourselves. Personally, I do not feel so 
comfortable in the circumstances, and I would take some deliberate action to 
protect ourselves against the arrogance of this society which calls itself the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Mr. Butters said that, after listening attentively to Mr. Edgar and Mr. 
Hurndall, he failed to find any single reason or argument why the National 
Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society should alter its rules, or 
why they should not join it as soon as possible. Mr. Edgar spoke about 
rule 3. Well, it stated that a partner in a firm might become a member of 
the benevolent branch of the Society only. if Mr. Edgar had gone on further, 
he would have found that a donor of £10 to the benevolent fund became a 
life governor, and if a society like the Central Veterinary Medical Society 
made a present to the fund of £20, we have the privilege of electing a life 
governor in perpetuity. There was also a form of bequest by which wealthy 
men could leave as much as they felt disposed to the benevolent branch of 
the Manchester Society. He thought, therefore, as far as he could see, the 
benevolent branch was kept separate and distinct from the defence branch. 
No doubt, there were advantages in the two-fold object. He did not know 
why, in the first instance, the two objects were combined in one society, save 
that it was thought to be advantageous to both. Probably, it was thought 
that the society would not always need its funds for fighting purposes, and 
that when they had accumulated, they could be devoted to no better 
purpose than assisting the widows and orphans of late member of their 
profession. When the funds reached £1,000, £400 of that amount was 
devoted to the benevolent branch, leaving a balance of £600 available for 
defence purposes. If the £600 was found insufficient, the rules enabled the 
executive to call for further subscriptions, to carry out any necessary pro- 
ceedings that might be in hand. Mr. Butters went on to say that he did not 
think that anything better than this could be done by any body of men who 
banded themselves together for the purpose of mutual defence. Mr. Hurndall 
had mentioned a case which he (Mr. Butters) thought clearly showed the 
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necessity for such a society as the National Veterinary Benevolent and 
Mutual Defence Society; and if Mr. Lomas was a member of that society, he 
would no doubt have received assistance from it. The disadvantages of 
forming an entirely new society were considerable. In the existing society 
the two things—benevolence and defence—were, for all practical purposes, 
dissociated ; and he could see no reason for starting another society. His 
advice was that they should join the existing society, and ascertain its working, 
and if they were still dissatisfied, they could cease to be members, and forma 
new society. There was no reason why the annual meeting should not be 
held in London instead of Manchester; at all events, there was no rule 
binding the society to meet always in Manchester. The president, vice- 
president, and members of the council of this society were well and widely 
known; and the society had for its patron a gentleman whom the profession 
held in high esteem, Sir F. FitzWygram, Bart. When they considered the 
names of the gentlemen who were connected with the work of the society, he 
thought they would be of opinion that its affairs were conducted with that 
business promptitude and tact that was necessary for the settlement of dis- 
putes, whether legal or otherwise. 

Mr. J. Rowe said that he had before him the last balance sheet of the 
society for the year ending the 31st December last, according to which out of 
£445 14s. 11d. received for purposes of mutual defence, only £3 17s. 6d. was 
expended in legal costs. For benevolent purposes £439 15s. was received 
and nothing expended. He hoped that this subject would be threshed out. 
He considered it a reflection upon the profession that only 157 of its members 
were connected with this society. 

Mr. Samson said he did not rise to throw cold water upon the suggestions 
of either Mr. Edgar or Mr. Hurndall—far from it. He had belonged to the 
Benevolent and Defence Society some years. Once he needed their assistance 
and they afforded him all the aid they possibly could. The case was settled 
out of court. If it had been proceeded with he had instructions from the 
society to spare no expense, to obtain the best solicitor and counsel available, 
and to secure the best witnesses he could in the veterinary profession. What 
more could any society have done? With more members the society would 
have more funds at its disposal. It behoved members of the profession to 
help themselves. He regarded membership of this society as a good insur- 
ance against accidents. They insured their lives, and why should they not 
insure themselves against possible loss by vexatious legal proceedings? Out 
of 3,000 members of the veterinary profession only 157 had joined this 
society. They might start a new society, but he did not think it had a ghost 
of a chance of being well and sufficiently supported. At the same time if a 
new society were started he should join it. He did not mind paying two or 
three or even four gnineas a year. He thought they should have a strong 
society with something like £2,000 or £3,000 at its back. 

Prof. MAcguEEN: May I ask whether Mr. Edgar has proposed any 
resolution ? 

Mr. Epcar: I wanted first to ascertain the feelings of the members, I 
wanted to substantiate our action in January, 1894, which was to show that 
there was a necessity for altering the basis on which the existing society was 
conducted. I am prepared, if it is your wish, to propose that steps be taken 
to form a new society. I have a list of the names of the gentlemen who 
signed or supported the circular we sent out. 

The CHAIRMAN: If no one has a motion to propose, we pass to the next 
item on the agenda. 

On the motion of Mr. Edgar, seconded by Professor Macqueen, it was 
unanimously decided that a committee of the Central Veterinary Medical 
Society be formed to “ thoroughly investigate and inquire into the subject of 
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establishing a Veterinary Mutual Defence Association, the said committee to 
consist of Messrs. Edgar, Hunting, Hurndall, Butters, Samson, Captain 
Butler, Professor Macqueen, and the president and secretary ex officio, the 
committee having power to add to their number.” 

Proposed Grant to the British Institute of Preventive Medicine. 

Mr. W. Huntinc: In bringing again before your notice this matter of a 
grant to the British Institute of Preventive Medicine, I must commence with 
a little apology. It is rather unusual to re-introduce a proposal which has 
been referred to the Council and which the Council has negatived, but the 
question is one of importance, and if you remember a very much larger 
number of members of this society recommended the Council to make a grant 
to this Institute, than there were present at the Council meeting which 
rejected the recommodation. As I understand the sole reason given by the 
Council for rejecting the recommendation was that they had not the funds. Now, 
{ have altered my motion this time, and I propose to ask for a smaller sum of 
money, and I further propose that the sum be not given until there is sufficient 
money in the hands of the treasurer to justify the disbursement. Having 
thus modified my original resolution I do not think I need take up much of 
your time, for I have thus removed the only two objections to my proposal 
which have been stated. I now propose “That this meeting, approving the objects 
of the British Institute of Preventive Medicine, recommend the Council to 
make a grant of £20 (instead of £25) to the funds of the Institute as soon as 
the treasurer of the society has sufficient money in hand.” I would just add 
that we had a discussion on the question of making a grant to the Institute, 
at the last meeting of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and every speaker—except one—was in favour of the objects of 
the Institute. I have looked over what was said at the last meeting here 
when this question was discussed, and I find that the only objection then 
raised had reference to the funds in hand, I do not know whether there is 
any other objection. If, however, no one has any objection to this scientific 
institute, to an institute designed for the advancement of science, to this 
society allying itself with a National Institute for the study of pathology and 
bacteriology, then, I say, the only logical thing for us to do is to recommend 
the Council to make the grant I propose, when the state of the funds will 
allow. 

Mr. BUTTERS: Without going into the merits of the case, I beg to second 
the motion. 

(To be continued.) 


LINCOLNSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue thirteenth annual meeting of this Society was held at the Angel Hotel, 
Grantham, on Thursday, February 21st, 1895. In the absence through illness 
of the President, Mr. H. J. Goodall, the chair was taken by Mr. T. A. Rudkin, 
Vice-President, and the other members present were Messrs. W. H. Brooks, 
Hadenham ; F. L. Gooch, Stamford; R. T. Hardy, Sleaford; J. Mackinder, 
Peterboro’; Captain Russell, J.P., Grantham; James Smith, Huntingdon ; 
W. P. Weston, Oakham ; B. Freer, Uppingham; and P. A. Robinson, Hon. 
Sec., Market Deeping. Mr. H. Kidd, of Melton Mowbray, was present as a 
visitor. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were read from Professor Penberthy, 
Captain Hayes, and Messrs. Goodall, Howse, Osborne, and A. Clarke, Gress- 
well, Bowman-Eve, and T. E. Smith. 

The President in his letter expressed his sympathy with the action, now 
being taken by the Central, Lancashire and other veterinary medical associa- 
tions, in reference to the action of the Board of Agriculture and the appoint- 
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ment of laymen in the Veterinary Department, and: thought it desirable that 
the subject should be considered at the meeting. He hoped a resolution would 
be passed to assist what had been done by other societies in the matter. 

he SECRETARY then read the following letter :— 


“THE CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
“93, HUDDLESTON Roan, 
“ TUFNELL PARK, 
“Lonpon, N, 
“ February 20th, 1894. 
To the Hon. Secretary, Lincolnshire Veterinary Medical Society, 
“ Urgent. 

“My Dear Sir,—Re the onaghegnale of laymen in the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture. 

“At a meeting of the Central Veterinary Medical Society held on the 7th 
inst., the above subject was discussed, and a committee was appointed to 
consider the best means of bringing the views of the profession on this 
subject to the notice of the Minister of Agriculture. 

“This committee has met, and has forwarded a memorial to the President 
and Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, a copy of which is 
enclosed. 

“May I, on behalf of the Central Veterinary Medical Society, ask you to 
bring the matter before your Association, so that the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons may be supported generally by the profession 
in any action which they may deem necessary. Will you alse ask your 
members to use their influence with Members of Parliament and influential 
agriculturists in this matter, with a view to its early representation in the 
House of Commons ? 

“The Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons will, I am 
informed, meet during the first week of March, so that it is important that 
any action you may take may be communicated to them before that date. 

“Tam, my dear Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“F.C. Manon, Hon. Sec. 
“ Cop 


“ To the President and Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

“The Central Veterinary Medical Society, which numbers upwards of 140 
members of the profession, is of opinion that some united action should be 
taken in connection with the appointment of laymen to positions in the 
Veterinary Department of the Board of Agriculture, more especially as it is 
now rumoured that a layman is about to be appointed as its head, and this 
Society respectfully asks the President and Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to send a deputation, or take some other decisive action, 
to bring to the notice of the Minister of Agriculture the feeling of the pro- 
fession, that only veterinary surgeons should be appointed to such positions. 

“Tt is felt that however capable a layman might be, a veterinary surgeon 
should occupy the position of Director or Principal of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Board, to ensure the effectual carrying out of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, and to maintain the prestige of the profession. 

“It is also felt that more responsibility should be placed upon the local 
authorities and their inspectors. 

“The Central Veterinary Medical Society has forwarded a copy of this 
communication to the President and Honorary Secretary of the various 
veterinary medical associations for their co-operation and support.” 

Mr. Goocu said that at a meeting of the Midland Association last week it 
was decided to act with other associations in showing their utter disgust at 
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the way in which the Veterinary Department had been treated by the Board 
of Agriculture, and the Secretary was instructed to draw up a formal resolu- 
tion to be sent to the Council, and, if the veterinary profession wished to be 
represented by delegates from these'societies, that they appoint three members 
to represent that Society as delegates. He should now propose that this 
Society act in unison with the Central and other veterinary Societies and 
show their utter disgust at the way in which the veterinary profession had 
been treated by appointing laymen as heads of departments on the Board of 
Agriculture, and he would propose that the Secretary and one of the Vice- 
Presidents be a delegation. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had expressed his views on this matter years ago. 
He held that what they should say was that they would not act in any way 
under them. If they said that, as members of different societies, they (the 
department) would soon go to the wall unless they altered these things. He 
expressed the same views two or three years ago when they appointed local 
inspectors. 

Mr. JAMES SmITH said the letter read mentioned the appointment of laymen 
tothe Board of Agriculture, but he did not know whether that referred to Major 
Tennant’s appointment. They had all a great objection to working with or 
working under travelling inspectors, but he doubted whether such drastic 
mea ‘ures as the Chairman proposed would be of any service. He pointed 
out that all the members of the profession were not members of associations 
like this, and unless they could prevail upon members of the profession 
generally as well as members of the associations to fight against it, they would 
be cutting their own throats. He suggested that a little time be taken for 
consideration as to the best method of supporting the Central Association in 
the action they were taking. 

Mr. Goocu said from what he could learn the chief objection was as to the 
appointment of Major Tennant, who now received £900 a year, instead of 
as before. 

Mr. MACKINDER said as one who had a great deal to do with the Board of 
Agriculture he did not find these travelling inspectors such men as took work 
out of their hands. They did not profess to know anything about swine 
fever, and only did work over which veterinary surgeons would not care to 
spend the time, cleaning the places, etc. He did not think Major Tennant 
principal veterinary inspector. 

Mr. Goocu: He is called Principal of the Veterinary Department. 

Mr. MACKINDER: They have simply raised his salary. 

The CHAIRMAN : He is the “ boss ” of the show. 

Mr. SMITH asked if these inspectors did not use their own judgment as to 
carcases being fit or unfit for food, and whether they should kill animals? He 
asked whether it was not their duty as veterinary surgeons to examine car- 
cases before being sent off for food, and see as to whether it was necessary 
to kill in any outbreak of swine fever or not ? 

Mr. MACKINDER said he saw carcases before they went away, not the 
inspectors. He accompanied these inspectors, and said what pigs were to be 
slaughtered or not. 

Mr. SmitH : Do you get your instructions from the Board of Agriculture ? 

Mr. MACKINDER: Yes, and I am paid by them for doing it. 

Mr. Goocu pointed out that the average cost of swine fever cases was 
£10, and out of that the veterinary surgeon got £1 5s. or £1 7s. 6d. He pro- 
posed they forwarded a copy of the resolution to the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, asking them to deal with the matter and they would 
support them, and if delegates were thought desirable, that this Society 
should be represented. 

This was seconded by Captain RussELL, and carried mem. con, 
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The TREASURER then submitted his annual report, which was of a satisfac- 
tory character, although showing a considerable sum due from members for 
overdue subscriptions. The names of three members, who were very much 
in arrears, were removed from the rolls of the Society. 

Mr. RoBINSON proposed, and Mr. FREER seconded, that the accounts for the 
past year be passed, with a hearty vote of thanks to the Treasurer for the time 
and trouble he had expended over them and on behalf of the Society. The 
resolution was passed unanimously, and Captain RUSSELL, in replying, said 
there was a certain amount of anxiety connected with the accounts, and he 
should be pleased at any time to vacate his office in favour of a younger 
member who would have more time to bestow on the work, and, perhaps, 
give them greater satisfaction. 

The SECRETARY said he had received a communicat!on from the Yorkshire 
Society with reference to a series of articles which had appeared in the Leeds 
Mercury on veterinary topics. After a brief discussion it was proposed by 
Mr. RoBINSON, and seconded by Captain RUSSELL, that as the articles in ques 
tion appeared ‘to be of the same kind as those regularly appearing in the lay 
papers, no action be taken by this Society respecting them. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. Goocu said that, under the circumstances, they should vary their rule of 
selecting a new President each year, and he would propose that Mr. H. J. 
Goodall be re-elected President of the Association. It was through no fault 
of his own that he had only attended one meeting during his presidency. He 
(Mr. Gooch) hoped that very soon he might recover from the very serious 
illness which he had experienced during the past six months, and again have 
the, pleasure of presiding over them. He was sure that no one had the 
interests of the Society more at heart, or regretted his inability to attend 
more than the President himself. 

Mr. Brooks seconded the proposition. Mr. Robinson, in supporting it, said 
they all very much regretted Mr. Goodall’s absence at their meetings, and 
after what he had gone through they could not do less than re-elect him, in 
the hope that they might see his genial face amongst them again, and that 
during the present year he might worthily fill the place from which he had 
been so much missed in that just passed. 

Mr. Goodall was unanimously re-elected. 

Captain Russet proposed the re-election of the retiring Vice-Presidents— 
Messrs. Howse, Rudkin, and James Smith; this was seconded by Mr. 
MACKINDER, and carried. 

On the proposition of Mr. MACKINDER, seconded by Mr. RupkKIN, Mr. J. A. 
Robinson was unanimously re-elected Secretary. 

Mr. Goocu proposed that Captain Russell be again appointed treasurer; he 
had filled the post for several years, and he was sure that no other member 
could perform its duties so well. 

Mr. FREER seconded. 

Captain Russet, in thanking the members for electing him, said that he 
quite understood the honour attached to the office, which he was pleased to 
accept for another year. If at any time they should feel desirous of appointing 
any one else, he should not consider it a slight. 

On the proposition of Mr. Brooks, seconded by Captain Russet, Mr. H. 
Kidd, of Melton Mowbray, was elected a member of the Association. 


‘ The late Professor Walley. 


Mr. FREER said he rose to propose that a vote of condolence and a letter of 
sympathy be sent to the Jate Professor Walley’s wife and family on the death 
of the Professor. It was ten years this very meeting since he heard Professor 
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Walley address this Association, an occasion which he had no doubt would 
still be fresh in the minds of many of those present. He was an excellent 
teacher and an excellent man in every respect; as a teacher he doubted 
whether they had his equal in the veterinary profession. He had been an 
excellent husband and father, and deeply felt the sad blow which fell upon 
him in the untimely death of his son last summer. No doubt Professor 
Walley’s end had been hastened by that occurrence. As a teacher he seemed 
to ooze out information from every pore; no one could come in contact with 
him even fora few minutes without learning something, and he had in an 
unequalled degree the art of stamping his individuality on his students. He 
thought it would be a melancholy satisfaction to Professor Walley’s wife and 
family to know that he was not forgotten in far-distant Lincolnshire. 

Mr. WESTON seconded, as an old student of Professor Walley’s. He said he 
very deeply regretted his death, a regret which must be shared by all who 
knew him. Nothing he could say could increase the respect felt for so good 
aman as he was. He was an irreparable loss to the profession. 

Mr. MACKINDER having supported the resolution, speaking in very high 
terms of the deceased Professor, it was adopted unanimously. 


Jubilee Memorial Fund. 


Mr. Goocu proposed that this Association give a subscription of £5 5s. to 
the Jubilee Memorial Fund. These subscriptions were given to form a bursary 
and scholarship. No unnecessary expenditure would be lavished on statuary 
or figures. There would be some appropriate testimonial drawn up to the 
pioneers of the profession (of whom, he believed, Professor Simonds was the 
only survivor), but the principal amount would be expended in the founda- 
tion of a scholarship for all the veterinary schools. ; 

Mr. Kipp said he should rather like to press this matter upon the Associa- 
tion. This Jubilee Memorial Fund was a subject in which he had taken a 
great interest. Several proposals had been made at the Council. They would 
notice that several of the Associations had supported it loyally, and every 
member of the profession would have an opportunity of contributing. Every- 
one of them, he knew, wished the utmost success to this fund. He thought it 
would elevate the profession in a very high degree if the object for which it 
was intended—the foundation of a scholarship—were carried out. 

Captain RussELL said they had a balance in hand, and he rather thought 
the contribution should come out of the Society’s funds than be left to the 
discretion of the individual members. The profession in the country was 
passing through a very serious crisis, and he had had it brought home to him 
in his own practice. He thought they must expect to do less in the future 
than they had done in the past. Things were at such an extreme pass as 
regards agriculture, that farmers could not afford to employ veterinary 
surgeons as they had done. He certainly thought that the object was 
deserving the support of the Society. 

Mr. Goocu said the Midland Association had given £50, and he thought 
they could afford £5 5s.; and he proposed that that sum be voted for the 
purpose. 

Mr. SmitH proposed that the consideration of the subject be adjourned ; 
and, after some further discussion, it was unanimously decided to leave the 
final decision on the matter till the Society's meeting at Peterboro’, in June. 

Mr. J. A. Ropinson, M.R.C.V.S., then read the following paper on— 


“THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF PARTURIENT APOPLEXY.” 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I have already explained to you the reason 
of my appearance before you to-day as the introducer of a subject for discus- 
sion, and my reasons for taking the subject which I have chosen were— 
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firstly, that it is one with which both myself and all the members of this 
Society have a practical acquaintance, and, therefore, likely to lead to a good 
discussion ; secondly, that as it has been remarked that we have never had a 
paper on cattle pathology at one of our meetings, I thought the present a good 
opportunity to rectify the omission. I have no intention to-day of dealing 
with the subject as a whole, but shall confine myself to two divisions—its 
pathology, and what will follow as a natural consequence, the treatment to be 
deduced from it. There is no subject in veterinary literature which has given 
rise to more discussion and variety of opinions than what is commonly known 
as parturient apoplexy, and there is no disease at the present time concerning 
which we have such a diversity of treatment, resulting, no matter what method 
be adopted, in a very low percentage of recoveries. 

The disease varies very much in virulence in different districts, and no 
matter what the treatment, in some localities the recoveries will amount to 60 
or 70 per cent., whilst in others they are less than half that number. 

The principal theories held respecting the pathology of this disease are that 
it is due to cerebral hyperemia proper ; that it is a variety of indigestion ; 
that it is due to thrombosis of the vessels of the brain and spinal cord; that 
it is due to congestion of the system generally, and consequent cerebral 
anzemia ; that it is due to fatty degeneration of the vessels of the brain and 
blocking with fat cells and colostrum corpuscles ; that it is a form of septiceemia 
or of chemical intoxication ; and that it is a purely nervous disease, caused by 
shock to the system, due to the removal of large quantities of the lacteal fluid, 
following the reduction of the patient’s vitality consequent upon the act of 
parturition. All these theories, and, I dare say, several others, being held by 
different authorities, the variety of treatment is easily explained, as every 
scientific practitioner adapts his practice to his theory, and those of us who 
fail to do this cannot but let our theory follow our practice. I do not intend 
to deal with any of these theories, except the one I hold myself, that is, that 
the disease is due to a chemical poison developed in the blood of the affected 
animal, and I shall endeavour to reconcile this theory with the facts known in 
connection with the affection we are considering. 

It is an admitted fact that we never have a case of pure parturient apoplexy 
in which the patient has not formed a large quantity of rich milk, which generally 
has been made very rapidly just previous to or after parturition, and that cows 
which fill the udder a few days before calving, and gradually increase the 
quantity of milk yielded, are not usually subject to the disease. No matter 
what the other circumstances attending the case may be, we are sure to find 
that the animal is a good milker, that she has been improving in condition, 
and generally that a good deal of milk has been taken away between the act 
of parturition and the period of the attack; even in those rare cases where 
parturient apoplexy occurs before calving, we are sure to find that the udder 
is distended with milk, and that the period of gestation has been fulfilled, and 
in these cases there is probably a debility of the nerve supply to the uterus, 
which has prevented the expulsion of the foetus at the proper time, but has 
not extended to the udder or interfered with the secretion of milk. 

The cow, in a state of domestication, is the only animal in which a large 
supply of milk is commenced to be secreted at once ; in all other animals, and 
even in heifers, the supply at the birth of the young is small and gradually 
increases to meet its requirements, and in the beef-producing breeds of cattle, 
where this natural state of affairs is followed, no matter how plethoric their 
condition, there is no fear of an attack of this troublesome disease. , 

Then again we have the remarkable fact that any affection of the system 
which prevents a large secretion of milk at this period is a sure preventive— 
a difficult parturition, a lowering of the diet, a general or local fever—in fact 
we may be sure that if the patient at this time has any other ailment what- 
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ever, it will be exempt from parturient apoplexy. We find then that the 
constant condition preceding the attack is the secretion of rich milk, generally 
in large quantities, and at a time when the natural vitality of the animal is 
lowered by act of parturition. 

It is well known that in all animals during pregnancy, and again during 
lactation, the constituents of the urine undergo considerable alteration, but as 
the latter only is of importance to us we will confine ourselves to that part of 
the subject. The most important tissue change during lactation is the con- 
version of epithelial cells in the mammary gland into fat cells, the original 
cells consisting principaliy of albumen, and undergoing a rapid process of 
fatty degeneration. Now it is easily understood that the waste products, 
resulting from the metamorphosis of the large quantity of fat cells, contained 
in the 5 or 6 gallons of milk usually secreted in a day by a victim to this 
disease, must be very considerable ; and in addition to this we have the fact 
that in the first stages of lactation in the cow, this process of conversion is 
incomplete, the colostrum or first milk containing cells only partially changed ; 
but although the cells in this fluid are only partially changed, their number is 
enormously large, and the bye-products remaining in the system must be pro- 
portionately great, and this at a time when the animal's energies are weakened, 
and the excretory organs have not adapted themselves to the work thrown 
upon them. It is here worthy of note that the colostrum of heifers and 
of cheese-producing cows is not nearly so full of these cells as that of butter 
cows, and this may in some degree account for the exemption of the former 
classes from the disease. It must not be inferred from this that I have any 
leaning to the theory that the disease is due to blocking capillaries with 
colostrum of fat cells, but that the conversion of the animal tissues into 
lacteal fluids develops a toxic material which is normally excreted, but on 
account of the excess of the amount at this particular time the organs en- 
gaged are unable to eliminate it from the system with sufficient rapidity to 
obviate its deleterious effects. As the skin in cattle has little, if any, function 
as an excretory organ, the kidneys are the organs upon which the work i:nust 
fall. You may have noticed the peculiar faint, sickly odour which is given off 
from the carcase of a freshly-slaughtered milking cow, especially from one 
which has been killed during an attack of parturient apoplexy ; and in addition 
to this there is a distinct difference in the odour of the urine of milking cows 
and that of non-milking animals of the same species, due to the same agent. 
Very little research has at present been devoted to the chemistry of the waste 
products of our domestic animals other than the horse, and a chemical agent 
of this nature, which is apparently very unstable in its character, would no 
doubt be difficult to isolate; but I trust that at some future time we shall 
have large additions to our present knowledge of the subject. The disease, 
to my mind, presents the greatest possible resemblance to alcoholic intoxica- 
tion, not only from the varying effects of the poison on different subjects, but 
from the fact that the more suddenly its effects are produced the more pro- 
bable the chances of recovery, and the more rapid the recovery when it takes 
place. It is quite certain that it is not due to any organic changes in the 
animal's body, as in the acute stage neither the naked eye nor the microscope 
can discover anything to account for the symptoms. I have at different times 
examined a number of brains and spinal cords, and have been disgusted with 
the small reward for my time and trouble. Of course when an animal has 
been comatose for a day or two there is no difficulty in discovering serious 
alterations in the brain, and many of the other organs as well. The rapidity 
with which our patients sometimes recover in the worst stages of the disease 
also decidedly points to an exciting cause of the type to which I have drawn 


your attention. 
(To be continued.) 
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ACUTE ALCOHOLISM IN THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


IN a paper contributed to the Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, M. R. Bissauge, 
of Orleans, says :—‘ Alcoholism in our domestic animals is a phenomenon 
sufficiently rare to justify me in recording one or two cases which I have 
observed. The truth is, the circumstances are very exceptional in which the 
doses of alcohol swallowed by the lower animals produce alarming symptoms, 
and still rarer in which they cause death. The susceptibility of the subjects, 
also, varies according to their species, and the nature of the alcoholic liquid 
that has been introduced. Asa rule, animals that are accustomed to absorb 
alcoholic poison show themselves seriously affected by this product, which, in 
the case of man, has become almost an element of his daily food. The horse 
and the dog, as one might guess from their nature, are generally more easily 
influenced than the ox, which latter can support much greater doses, and is 
much slower in showing the toxic effects, than either of the others. Chronic 
alcoholism has never, I think, been recorded in connection with the lower 
animals; it could only be produced by long-continued feeding on draff or 
dregs from distilleries and breweries. Acute alcoholic poisoning by the 
ingestion of these products is itself comparatively rare. 


“ Case I—Alcoholism in a Cow, followed by Death. 


“On the 15th June, 1890, I was sent for during the night to attend a cow 
that had just calved and was showing, the messenger stated, alarming 
symptoms. Before arriving at the house of the owner, a vineyard proprietor, 
I was informed by the messenger that the cow had calved that morning, alone 
and without any aid; she had not yet passed the foetal envelopes. About 
3 p-m. she had been seized with severe colic pains, which produced slight 
eversion of the vagina and the rectum. The owner, becoming alarmed, had 
sent for one of his neighbours, an old farmer, ‘who knew all about things of 
that sort,’ and this specialist, in his own elegant way, made a truss with 
some ropes. In spite of this apparatus the colic spasms continued, and to 
calm them the old farmer advised my client to give the cow a little drop of 
brandy—a medicine which he had never seen fail in such cases. Accordingly, 
the animal which had just calved was made to swallow two or three drenches 
with a base of pure dreg-brandy. From that moment the cow ceased straining, 
but she became excited and behaved as if she were mad. All this was told 
me by the messenger. So far there was nothing extraordinary, but on my 
arrival I found the animal in a state of extreme agitation; she was stamping 
on the ground and striking her belly with her hind legs; her eyes were 
glaring and wild; convulsive movements shook the muscles of the fore-arms 
and the thighs. At times actual fits of madness came on, during which the 

atient assumed a defensive attitude. From the commissures of the lips a 
oaming slaver escaped. It was only with great difficulty that I could 
approach the animal, and only by waiting for a momentof calm. The mucous 
membranes were red and injected, respiration was panting, the cardiac 
sounds were most irregular, and audible at a distance. In presence of this 
array of sufficiently alarming symptoms I was at a loss, for the moment, what 
to do; the manifestations were so violent that I hesitated to diagnose the case 
as one of madness (rage), or of cerebral congestion, or as being one of the 
periods of agitation of vitular fever. But on examining the animal more 
closely, I was struck with the alcoholic odour of the breath, which had for its 
predominating characteristic the peculiar smell of dreg-brandy—a most dis- 
agreeable smell, and one which is recognisable at a distance. I questioned 
the bystanders more closely and ended by discovering that the ‘little drop of 
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brandy’ which had been given to the patient consisted of about three litres 
(54 — of an alcohol distilled from the refuse of grapes, on the premises, 
and this had been given fure as a drench! Now my uncertainty was at an 
end, and I was sure that I had before me a case of intoxication, with cerebral 
congestion, produced by alcohol. I proceeded to act in the following way: I 
gave orders to roll a big wet cloth round the animal's horns and to keep it 
constantly wetted with cold water ; bleeding was impossible on account of the 
wild movements of the animal; I prescribed 150 grammes (about 53 ounces 
avoirdupois) of acetate of ammonia, to be taken in 2 litres (33 pints) of coffee, 
in two doses, with an interval of an hour. During my stay at the vineyard 
(about an hour) the excitement of the cow, which had lasted for about two 
hours, began to calm down and to give place to a comatose condition ; 
respiration became slower, and the heart-beats less violent. It was now 
possible to approach the animal, and I seized the opportunity, before leaving, 
of taking off four litres (7 pints) of blood at the jugular. Next morning, about 
ten o'clock, I saw the animal again. Coma still persisted ; it was difficult to 
get her up on her legs, and then the limbs were spread apart and unsteady ; 
the head was down, breathing painful and heavy, pulse feeble and scarcely 
perceptible. Pin-pricks produce no re-action; the skin is cold and the eyes 
dull; breath still alcoholic. I prescribe— 
} 50 grammes (1% ounces avoirdupois) 
In 3 litres (5% pints) of coffee, to be given in three doses during the day. 

“I also order dry rubbing of the skin, warm blankets, fomentations of 
vinegar and water. I promise to return next day and am somewhat surprised 
— a message is sent to me that the cow has succumbed during the 
night. 

“As the case seemed to me a very interesting one, I went in the course of 
the afternoon to the yard to examine the lesions of the carcase. When the 
animal was opened one could perceive a strong alcoholic odour and the 
peculiar smell of refuse-brandy (eau-de-vie de mare). The uterus was in its 
place: there was no eversion, no rupture of this organ; the foetal envelopes 
still adhered. The rumen contained a certain quantity of semi-liquid food 
with an alcoholic odour; in the lower part the mucous membrane was 
covered with red blotches 4 to 5 centimétres (about 13 to 2 inches) in dia- 
meter. The kidneys and lungs were greatly congested; the heart and the 
large blood-vessels were filled with black uncoagulated blood, covered on the 
surface with tiny drops of oil. The liver was gorged with blood, friable, and 
cloudy. The brain, roughly examined, was congested. 

“These lesions, found on fost-mortem examination, simply confirmed me 
in my diagnosis ; the cow had succumbed to alcoholic intoxication. But to 
what are we to attribute this poisoning, to the unusual dose of the alcohol 
or to its special composition? The dose of 3 litres of brandy is enormous 
for a cow of medium size, and I think very few animals could stand it with 
impunity ; one might therefore blame merely the quantity of liquid employed. 
But, on the other hand, a condition favourable to the poisoning was that the 
brandy was given ure, that is, without admixture of wine or water, as is 
generally the case, whereby the corrosive action of the poison on the mucous 
membranes is mitigated. Lastly we must keep in mind that the cow drank 
brandy distilled from the refuse of grapes, more or /ess correctly distilled on 
the premises of the vine-dresser in a movable still, and that this brandy, even 
when properly rectified, contains not only alcohol but various kinds of alcohol. 
This product of distillation contains an essential oil, which gives it its dis- 
agreeable smell—the oil of raisin pips, in which we find :— 

Heptilic or cenanthic alcohol (C7 H!* QO). 
Octylic or caprylic alcohol (C* H' O). 
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and according to Wurtz :— 

Caproic alcohol (C* O). 

Propylic alcohol (C3 H® O). 

Armylic alcohol (C* H!2 O). 

DuJARDIN-BEAUMETZ AND AUDIGE. 
“Each of these alcohols has its peculiar properties, and these are mostly 

hurtful. Whichever of the above causes it was that produced death, I think 
it would be well to abstain from giving too strong doses of alcohol to animals 
of the bovine species ; certainly it is important to be very careful in administer- 
ing brandy distilled from the refuse of raisins. 


“ Case II.—Alarming symptoms in a Horse suffering from Absinthe- 
potsoning. 

“In the month of March, 1892, I had an opportunity of observing serious 
disturbances caused in a horse after the absorption of a certain quantity of 
alcohol. The facts are as follows :—A little horse, belonging to a farmer in 
the neighbourhood of Orleans, was seized with colic-pains five or six hours 
after an ordinary feed; he kept pawing the ground, and then lying down in 
his stall, and rising up again. His owner thought it would be a good plan to 
walk him about a little, and he thus succeeded in calming the pains. Whilst 
being led about, the horse neighed, and attempted to nibble the grass by the 
roadside. A wise-acre passing along, said that the best thing for dispelling 
colic-pains was a mixture of absinthe and white wine; accordingly, a glass of 
absinthe bought in a public-house close at hand, and mixed with half a litre of 
white wine, slightly heated, was given to the animal. The effect of the dose 
was quickly shown; a quarter-of-an-hour after the administration of this 
drench, which was given all at once, the horse became excited, without, 
however, showing any signs of colic. Micturition and defecation took place, 
but the restlessness continued; trembling became apparent in the heavy 
muscular masses of the neck, the thighs, and the fore-arms. The walking 
about is begun again, the animal tries to run, but his action is unsteady and 
staggering; at length he falls down, as if paralysed, and refuses to rise. Then 
Iam sent for. I arrive about three hours after the giving of the drench; the 
period of excitement is past, the animal has been brought home again to his 
stable with some difficulty, he is lying down, apparently fast asleep. The 
pulse is small and feeble, respiration painful, and the eyes injected with 
blood. I have to strike him hard with a whip to get him to rise, and then he 
is very unsteady on his legs. The flank is not distended, there is no sign of 
colic; the patient is in a comatose condition, which renders him almost 
indifferent to the means I take to excite him, such as pricking him with a pin, 
and lashing him witha whip. The skin is cold, and motion difficult; a 
smell of absinthe is quite perceptible in the stable. After hearing all the 
farmer’s statements, and seeing all the symptoms which I have described, I 
have no hesitation in blaming the dose of nearly 150 grammes (5} ounces 
avoird.) of absinthe. I order vigorous rubbing, warm blankets, and a drench 
composed of — 

Acetate of ammonia 40 grammes (about 1% oz. av.) 
Coffee 1 litre 
To be given in two doses. 
and make a subcutaneous injection in the neck of— 


Citrate of caffeine 20 centigr. (about 3 grains) 

Water 5 grammes (about 77 grains) 
Next morning I visited the horse again, and found him quite better. A few 
hours after my departure the night before, drowsiness left him gradually, he 
rose of his own accord, and resumed his ordinary attitude. The colic-pains 
did not recur during the night. 
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“TI consider this a case of simple drunkenness, bordering on alcoholic 
poisoning. The alarming symptoms did not last long, thanks to the mixture 
of the alcohol with the white wine, and to the dose of only 150 grammes or so, 
which was comparatively moderate, taking into account the size of the beast. 
Of course, the treatment must have helped, to a certain extent, to mitigate the 
poisonous influence of the absinthe, which is injurious not only from the 
alcohol, but from the various essences which it contains, such as aniseed, 
fennel, coriander, and others.” 


FURTHER EXPERIMENTAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESENCE 
OF TUBERCLE BACILLI IN THE MILK OF COWS. 


BY E. C, SCHROEDER, M.D.V, 


THE following experiments to demonstrate the presence of tubercle bacilli in 
milk are a continuation of the observations published on page 60 of Bulletin 
No. 3, 1893, of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

In the former work the principal question to be solved was the relation 
which exists between the condition of a tuberculous animal and the degree of 
milk infection. The same question was kept in view in the present work, but 
in addition to it some information was sought concerning the probable extent 
to which tubercle bacilli occur in the general city milk supply. Hence the 
following experiments divide themselves into two series: The first deals with 
city milk in the condition in which it reaches the consumer, and the second, 
with milk from cows without visible disease of the udder in which tubercu- 
losis was diagnosed, either through a physical examination, or through the 
use of tuberculin injections. 

The milk was injected into the abdominal cavity of guinea-pigs partly in the 
form in which it was obtained from the dealer, or the cow, and partly after it 
had undergone a centrifugal process. The latter consisted in pouring a quan- 
tity of milk into glass tubes and rotating it in them fifteen minutes by means 
of a small hand centrifugal machine, which was made to revolve 1,500 times 
per minute. The fluid in the bottom of the tubes, together with the sediment, 
if there was any, was retained for injection and the balance of the milk dis- 
carded. The object of the centrifugal process was to concentrate, in the 
smallest amount of fluid, any tubercle bacilli present. It has been shown 
experimentally that the conduct of different bacteria varies in fluids subjected 
to centrifugal motion. Some bacteria rise to the surface, while others, and 
among them the tubercle bacilli, gravitate to the bottom.* 

Cover-glass preparations were stained and examined for tubercle bacilli 
from every specimen of milk, excepting that from cow No. 283, but were 
found in no instance. Multinuclear leucocytes in greater or smaller numbers 
were present in the cover-glasses from all specimens of milk excepting those 
marked dairy H and L. Among the numerous bacteria present a large coccus 
and a large thick bacillus predominated. Occasionally streptococci were seen 
in small numbers. 

Nothing was known of the condition of the milk from the dairies and 
dealers at the time it was procured for examination, and consequently some 
precautions were believed necessary to avoid diseases of the guinea-pigs from 
the accidental presence of miscellaneous septic or toxic bacteria. For this 
reason the milk injected into the first six guinea-pigs, which are given 
separately in Table I, was previously exposed to an elevated temperature, 
60° C., for fifteen minutes. This procedure, it was thought, would destroy the 
other germs, if such were present, or reduce their virulence sufficiently to 
make them harmless, without seriously affecting the tubercle bacilli. Asa 
control in the heating process a suspension of tubercle bacilli was made in the 


* Scheurlen, Arbeiten a. d. Kaiserl. Gesundheitsamte, VII. (1891), p. 269. 
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manner described below and injected into the abdominal cavity of a guinea-pig. 
A small amount of the surface growth on a glycerin-agar culture of 
tubercle bacilli was scraped off and thoroughly triturated with 10 cc. of beef 
infusion. When the beef infusion had assumed a homogeneous cloudiness, 
and no clumps or solid particles visible to the naked eye remained, 0.5 cc. 
was removed with a sterile pipette and added to 5 cc. of milk, which was then 
exposed to a temperature of 60° C. for fifteen minutes. 
_ The guinea-pig which received this injection was chloroformed after eighty- 
five days and on fost-mortem examination no lesions were found. Even 
before the guinea-pig was killed the inference from its uninterrupted good 
condition was that the few tubercle bacilli which might be present in a speci- 
men of mixed milk could not undergo the heating process without sacrificing 
their vitality. This view was further supported by the death of two guinea- 
pigs in twenty-five and twenty-eight days, respectively, which were injected, 
shortly after the first guinea-pig was injected, with similar suspensions 
of tubercle bacillus which had not been previously exposed to an elevated 
temperature. Hence, after the first six injections, which are given in the 
following table, the heating process was discontinued : * 


Taste I. 
|Weight of 
No. of Quan- | Centti- Weight 
Date of Date when fuga- PIs Source of 
guinea tity when in-| when Autopsy. 
pig. | injection. injected | ,!i#¢_| ‘jection | killed. | Milk. 
made, 
ce. ce. Ounces. | Ounces. 
444 June 28, 1893 | Sept. 23, 1893 5 4° 204 22 | Dairyr..| Negative. 
4452 | do. do. oe 5 40 24 31 do. ..| Do. 
4472 | June 30, 1893] do. 5 40 14 18 | Dairy2..| Do. 
448 do. . do. oe 5 a4o 18 22 do. ..| Do. 
455, July 8, 1893 | Oct. 17, 1893 5 4° 19 20} | Dairy3..| Do. 
456 do. = «s de = «se 5 40 17 20 | do ..| Do. 


a@ The 40 cc. here represent the lower strata in a bottle containing 100 cc., which had stood on ice 
twenty-four hours. 


The next table gives the results of 40 injections, which represent 19 speci- 
mens of milk. The milk, excepting that marked dairy Q, was delivered to 
private residences or bought in different sections of Washington, D. C., and 
nothing is known about the cows by which it was produced. Dairy milk Q 
was obtained from a herd of cattle in Virginia, numbering twelve milch cows, 
eight of which gave high temperature reactions after injection with tuberculin. 
In two of the eight cows tuberculosis could be readily diagnosed on physical 
examination. The milk from the twelve cows was drawn in the usual manner 
at the evening milking, poured into a large can, and allowed to stand about 
one-half hour. The can was then thoroughly agitated three to five minutes 
and a specimen of milk dipped out of the top and taken in a sterile bottle to 
the laboratory, where it was used for injections the following morning. 


GUTTA PERCHA SHOES FOR HORSES. 
M. Desprez, of Saint Quentin, exhibited lately a new style of shoe with a 
base of gutta percha. This additional shoe, interposed between the ordinary 
shoe and the foot of the horse, deadens metallic vibrations produced by the 


* This rapid destruction of tubercle bacilli from a culture on glycerin-agar (fifteen 
minutes at 60° C.) does not harmonize with the results of others. De Man (Archiv. f. 
Hygiene, xviii., p. 123) finds that at 60° C., one hour is necessary to destroy tubercle 
bacilli in milk.—T. S. 
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striking of the ordinary shoe on paved streets, is moulded very carefully on 
the sole and allows a reduction on the weight of each shoe of the animal, of 
300 to 400 grammes (say } of a pound to I pound).—(Revue Scientifique). 


GLANDERS AMONGST HUMAN BEINGS AT HAVANA. 

El Progress Medico, of Havana (Cuba), states that death from glanders, 
hitherto unknown in the colony, is assuming a degree of frequency which is 
extremely alarming. According to a competent veterinary authority of the 
country, ten per cent. of the 15,000 horses of the island would appear to be 
affected with glanders; this being the case, we have no difficulty in under- 
standing how deaths amongst human beings bulk almost as largely in the 
sanitary reports as those from other infectious diseases. The newspaper 
above mentioned states further that the cure for such a state of things is not 
difficult to find, namely, thorough inspection of stables and slaughter of 
infected animals, with indemnity to owners. Unfortunately the government 
alone can take measures of this kind, and yet it appears that the government, 
in spite of the uneasiness caused by this outbreak, takes not the slightest 
interest in a state of matters which is already very serious and threatens to 
become more so.—( Union Médicale). 


HORSES POISONED BY TOBACCO. 

Australian newspapers have recently reported a strange epizootic, which 
has raged amongst horses grazing on the banks of the river Darling. Their 
eyesight grew gradually feebler, and, in a space of time varying from one to 
two years, they became perfectly blind. This epizootic seems to be due to 
the eating, by the horses, of the leaves of a native tobacco (écotiana suaveo- 
dens). The seeds of this plant have probably been carried into these pasture- 
lands from the higher regions by overflowing of the river; at any rate the 
epizootic appeared only after the introduction of the plant. Tobacco would 
thus seem to determine amblyopia in the horse as well as in man, and 
amblyopia may be the sole symptoms of poisoning, the general health 
remaining perfect in other respects. This blindness in horses appears 
to be incurable.—(Revue Scientifique). 
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Discovery OF A CURE FOR Poisonous SNAKE BitTEs.—It is permissible to 
doubt whether any foundation exists for the accusations which are continually 
made against Dr. Pasteur and his famous Institute for the treatment of hydro- 
phobia, but whatever people may find to say against this Parisian chemist 
and his cure for the malignant disease caused by the bite of a mad dog, it can 
only. be with unfeigned pleasure that they hear of the success which has 
attended the experiments of his fellow-worker, Dr. Calmette, who, during the 
last few years, has turned his attention to combating the deadly poisons of 
venomous snakes. Dr. Calmette is one of that brilliant group of scientific 
men who have gathered round M. Pasteur in the red brick building in the 
Rue Dutot, and there, under the ingenious methods and painstaking experi- 
ments of modern therapeutic inoculation, the bites of the deadliest snakes of 
the world have ceased to be deadly. Rattlesnakes, cobras, adders, vipers, 
asps and tigersnakes were sent from all parts of the world to the famous 
toxicologist when it was known that his interest in poisonous snakes and their 
antidotes had been aroused by ‘the many requests made to the Pasteur 
Institute from India for protection against the cobra, whose terrible death-roll 
does not fall short of 22,000 persons perannum. These snakes were all kept 
together in a large glass box in the laboratory, where, knotted and tangled, 
they squirmed and hissed without any apparent fear of one another, or mani- 
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festing the slightest inclination to quarrel over their meals. According to 
Dr. Calmette, this respect which poisonous snakes show each other is very 
much like the harmony which exists between other bands of desperate con- 
spirators, and he accounts for it by the curious fact that every venomous snake 
is proof against the poison of other snakes in direct proportion to his own 
deadliness. Up to the present time itis true that Dr. Calmette’s experimental 
cures by subcutaneous injections have {been confined to guinea-pigs and 
rabbits, the two animals most sensitive to snake poison. The fact, however, 
that three hours after it had been bitten by the deadliest serpent in the world 
a rabbit which had been vaccinated may be seen alive and skipping about as 
if nothing unusual had happened, leaves no reasonable room to doubt that Dr. 
Calmette’s untiring investigations have been crowned with success. He has now 
proceeded to a larger class of animals—dogs—and will go from them to cattle. 
Although perfectly confident of the result of his researches on human 
beings, the famous French scientist could scarcely expect even a maniac to 
offer his person to the bite of a snake in the cause of science, and the first 
tests of his cure on men and women will be made among actual sufferers in 
India. Hydrophobia is a disease whose development in a bitten person is 
usually so slow as to allow him ample time to reach the Institute. With 
snake bites, however, death is usually a matter of a few hours, and sometimes 
even minutes, and consequently the world cannot expect to reap the benefits 
of Dr. Calmette’s discovery until his therapeutic serum and directions for 
using it have penetrated across the borders of Europe. The first step taken 
by Dr. Calmette in his long series of experiments was to analyse the venom of 
the cobra, the most deadly of all reptiles, and he discovered that the albumen 
or white of an egg and the poison of the cobra of India are so similar in 
composition that it requires a very careful quantitative analysis to detect the 
difference. It is a curious physiological fact that two substances of practically 
the same chemical composition can have diametrically opposed effects upon 
the human body—the best support of life on one hand, the quickest terminator 
on the other. This very similarity to albumen was the fact which for a long 
time placed cobra poisoning beyond the reach of human remedy, on the 
grounds that no specific which would neutralise or destroy it could be pre- 
vented from neutralising and destroying the albumen of the blood as well. 
Besides the living snakes which were imported into Dr. Calmette’s laboratory, 
the experimenter received bottles of their venom to avoid the troublesome 
and dangerous occupation of personally collecting it. The method is practi- 
cally the same as that practised by the American Indians in poisoning their 
arrows, only in the one case vegetable matter is used instead of liver, which 
the savages considered the best absorbent. The cobra is first tied down and 
then irritated until it strikes at everything which comes within reach, and at 
each attack the broad leaves which are used for the purpose receive an 
appreciable quantity of the deadly fluid which exudes fromthe poison glands. 
When the toxicon is collected the result is a pale yellow fluid, which, however, 
is sometimes colourless, according to the season of the year, and hardens intoa 
gum-like substance, retaining its virulence for an indefinite length of time. 
The practical value of the doctor’s experiments with the cobra is increased by 
the discovery that in neutralising the effect of one snake's bite, an antidote is 
provided against the attacks of all poisonous serpents, and this has been 

roved by allowing a rabbit to be bitten and vaccinated and bitten again. 
The fatal principle of all venomous snakes is the same. How is death 
caused by a cobra’s bite? This naturally afforded one of the first problems 
tor the scientific investigation of the famous toxicologist, and his observations 
have led him to the belief that death from a cobra’s bite is due to a peculiar 
coagulation of the blood. By studying the blood of bitten animals under a 
microscope it was found that the corpuscles lost their shape and agglomerate, 
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and the blood was thus unable to do its work. In other words, the fatal 
result was due to paralysis of the lungs caused by the stoppage of circulation. 
This discovery led to some very interesting experiments which have resulted in 
the knowledge of a chemical treatment which, in the absence of Dr. Calmette’s 
therapeutic serum obtained froma bitten animal or an animal artificially bitten 
or inoculated, will, in cases of necessity, meet all the requirements of a 
bitten person. This is by the application of ordinary chloride of lime. The 
chloride should be free from absorbed water, and when used should in all 
cases be taken from an hermetically sealed bottle. One part of it by weight 
should be dissolved in two parts of boiling water, and the solution should 
never be made until it is about to be used. This should be injected sub- 
cutaneously with a syringe all about the wound and also under the skin 
of the abdomen, that it may enter the circulation as quickly as possible. 
As, however, the doctor's experiments have been entirely limited to dumb 
animals, he is not in a position to determine the amount necessary to be used 
upon a human being, although from all the conditions he estimates that from 
twenty to thirty cubic centimetres of the solution would suffice to save 
the life of a man bitten, it being administered in doses of five cubic centi- 
metres eachtime. Of course, time isan important elementin the matter. The 
doctor believes that if this fact were widely known and made use of, the 
lives of at least 75 per cent. of the persons bitten by snakes could be saved, 
although he offers it only as a temporary expedient in the absence of his 
therapeutic serum. The venom of the cobra is harmless if taken internally, 
nor is it fatal when brought in contact with a mucous substance like the eye, 
as an unrehearsed experiment in Dr. Calmette’s laboratory showed. The 
fact was developed in one analysis when an assistant had some of the poison 
splashed into his eye, and suffered a mild form of surface irritation only. Dr. 
Calmette commenced his complicated series of investigations by administering 
chloroform to a rabbit or guinea-pig which was then bitten by a snake. This 
made its circulating system a source of the therapeutic serum, itself deadly 
in any large quantity, which was used in vaccinating other rabbits, and the 
course of experiments gradually established the amount of inoculation 
necessary to counteract the effects of the pure venom. A poisoned rabbit 
which would have succumbed in the course of two hours can be saved 
by the weakest serum if it be administered within twenty minutes, and 
the doctor successfully arrested the action of the poison with the strongest 
serum after a lapse of an hour and a half. He finds that he can use three 
distinct remedies in vaccinating a rabbit, and, by all analogy, a man, against 
the bite of the most poisonous snake, or as an antidote, after they have been 
bitten. These are: the serum of an envenomed animal by itself; secondly, 
this serum mixed with chloride of gold or the hypochlorite of sodium or of 
lime ; and, thirdly, either of these chemicals, or in preference, chloride of lime 
used by themselves without serum. The process of vaccination for immunity 
against the bite is progressing, asin the hydrophobia treatment. Theinjectionsare 
administered in such small doses that no ill effects are produced upon the system. 

THE AMERICAN CaTrLE TRADE.—On February 24th the French Minister of 
Agriculture, after a visit from a number of agriculturists who had come to 
Paris for the annual cattle show, decided on forbidding the introduction of 
horned cattle from America on the ground that disease had broken out 
among them. The United States Government has since handed to the 
French Government, through its representative in Paris, an energetic protest 
affirming that not a single case of disease had been noted either when the 
cattle were embarked or when they were landed in France. The United 
States Government thinks that the prohibition has a purely protectionist 
character, and that the question of disease has been raised before this is the 
only justification of such a prohibition. The United States Government 
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probably protests, not because it disputes the right of France to adopt whatever 
decisions it may see fit, but because the pretext constitutes a grave injury to the 
interests of the United States by tending to confirm the rumour that disease 
prevails among American cattle, and thus unjustifiably to bring about their ex- 
clusion from European markets. It is to be anticipated that the United States 
will make reprisals towards France if the prohibition is maintained.— 7imes. 
TRANSIT OF ANIMALS.—An order by the Board of Agriculture, regulating 
the transit of animals by ship and rail, is promulgated in the London 
Gazette. It applies to all vessels on which animals are carried to or from any 
port in Great Britain ; but it does not apply to foreign animals, or to vessels 
on which foreign animals are carried, provision as to which is made by a 
separate order of the Board in the same issue of the Gazette. Amongst other 
things, it is provided that (1) animals shall not be carried on any hatch above 
a compartment where other animals are carried ; (2) animals shall not be car- 
ried in any _ of the vessel where, in ordinary course of navigation, they 
would interfere with the proper management or ventilation of the vessel or 
with the efficient working of the boats. It is ordered that the animals are to 
be carried in pens, and no pen is to exceed ten feet in length aud nine feet in 
breadth. There are also provisions relating to ventilation, light, overcrowd- 
ing, food, and water, securing cattle, &c., and the following regarding shorn 
sheep is noteworthy :—“ Between each Ist day of November and the next 
following 30th day of April (both days inclusive), shorn sheep shall not be 
carried on deck, except where they were last shorn more than sixty days 
before being so carried.” A similar provision has been made for the carriage 
by rail of shorn sheep, which are to be covered and enclosed between the 
dates above mentioned. Rules to be observed in the transit of horses, asses, 
or mules are also promulgated. The order comes into force on the 1st May 
next. ‘ The Water Supply on Railways Order of 1895,” also promulgated in 
the Gazeife, is supplementary of the preceding one, and provides that 
the railway companies effected by it ‘ shall make a provision of water to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Agriculture at each of the stations therein named 
for animals carried, or about to be carried, or having been carried, on those 
railways.” The list of stations then follows, and includes many on ths Scot, 


tish lines. ERRATA. 

ARGON.—In our last issue a few printer’s errors occurred. viz., Craeon for 
Cracow ; 2,000 francs for £2,000; 186°9°% and 1918 as the boiling and freezing 
points of argon, instead of — 186:9° and— 191°. 

Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 

Books AND PAMPHLETS: Les Exercises de Chirurgie Hippique, a L’Ecole 
D’Alfort, by P. J. Cadiot, which is of great interest, and will be carefully reviewed 
in our next number. Pamphlet, on Mule Breeding in India, by Veterinary-Major 
G. J. R. Rayment. Text-book on Bovine Pathology, in the Urdu language, by 
Sayid, Sardar, Shah, Gilani, G.L.V.C._ 

LETTERS AND COMMUNICATIONS received from Henry Gray, Esq., M.R C.V.S., 
London ; E. H. Curbishley, Es., M.R.C.V.S., Stockport ; Joseph H. Carter, Esq., 
F.R.C.V.S., Burnley; Dr. A. J. Haslam, F.R.C.V.S., Newbridge; F. P. Byrne, 

.» Edinburgh ; Veterinary-Captain J. H. Nunn, C.I.E., Lahore, India; Peter 
Moir, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh ; Veterinary-Major G. J. R. Rayment, India ; 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Central, and Royal Counties Veterinary 
Medical Societies. 

JourNALs, ETC. : Report of the Secretary of the Connecticut State Board of Agri- 
culture on Tuberculosis, L’Echo Vétérinaire, Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, Annales 
de Médecine Vétérinaire, The Veterinarian, Veterinary Record, La Presse Vétérinaire, 
Report of Commission on Tuberculosis of the State of New York, Cape Colony, 
Agricultural Journal, Board of Agriculture, London, Board of Agriculture, Dublin, 
Army Veterinary Department, War Office, London. 


